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so 


For as we have many 
members have not the same office : 


many, are one body in Christ, 
bers one of another. 
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Snembers іп опе body, and ай 
so we, being 


and every one mem- 


Romans Xii. 4, 5. —. 
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FOREWORD 


Social Studies is a new group subject, thé content and 
aims of which аге 5 Ш far from being settled. My own • 
view is that it should contain what the old academic 
disciplihes of Geography and History have of value to 
offer to future citizens, together with much which wéuld 
be called Civics ‘and some elementary but fundamental, 
notions of Economics. This is often an uneasy, perhaps 
even a forced companionship, but in taking man's 
primary needs as my topics for this text I hope that I 
have been able to mix something of all four without 
undue straining. Obviously too, at places there has been. 
only a wafer-thin partition between Social Studies and 
General Science and this might by many teachers be 
broken through with advantage to both group subjects. 
That I have not done so is because I have necessarily had 
to circumscribe my treatment to give some cohesion to 
the text. No attempt will be made to cover the entire 
fields of Geography or of History, treated as separate 
subjects for school purposes. 

To fit easily into the curriculum of the Secondary 
School, the approach to Social Studies must be realistic 
and practical. I believe that it should begin from the 
immediate surroundings of the child, and this considera- 
tion accounts for three of the features peculiar to 
this book. The exercises which precede some sections 
and many of those which follow each chapter are, I hope, 
so framed as to be applicable to most areas. They are 
intended to suggest and encourage observation by the 
pupil himself. It is certain that a maximum number of 
contacts must be made with the real world beyond the 
classroom. The teacher will see that the text suggests 
but cannot deal exhaustively with some of the many 
possibilities of effecting such contacts. These wouid 
include visits by tradesmen and local goyernment ser- 
vants to the school as well as corresponding walks and 
visits to be made by the children. Further, their own 
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parents and the histories of their own families are inter- 
esting and informal sources of information of consider- 
able value, which we cannot afford to neglect. | А 
"А good citizen is more than а wellZüformed one. The 
inspirational aspect of Social-3üidies is most important 
but teachers will know how little can be achieved in that 
way by direct teaching. To give this book a central theme 
and perhaps later to lead to the formulation of ideals of 
' citizenship, the point has been continually stressed that 
individuals everywhere in the world arc to-day inter- 
dependent, "economically and socially. This theme 
seemed most suitable for my purpose since so much else 
of right living and thinking individually, nationally and 

internationally derives from it. я 
The following is а brief summary of suggested titles 

and topics for the books projected for this series :— 

Book I. 11-12 years. Your Father and Mine 
How people here and elsewhere, today and yesterday; 
build their houses, make their clothes and obtain 
their food. s 

Boox П. 12-13 years. Your Town and Mine 
The basis of our industry—power, machinery and 
transport. Plantations and colonies. Our trade with 
the Empire. The New Industrial Revolution. The 
changing basis of our existence. 

Воок ПІ. 13-14 years. A Family of Nations 
Development of Parliamentary and local Government. 
Taxation and Spending. Responsibility for relations 
with colonial peoples. Australia and Canada as 
Dominions: dominion status. Their problems, in 
relation to historical, political and economic back- 
ground. Colonies growing up. Direction of Imperial 
Trade. 

Воок IV. 14—15 years. Living Together 

‚ Laws and Byelaws. U.N.O., and International Law- 
Trusteeship. The Big 5 especially U.S.A., 1.5.5 К.. 
Trade Relations. Cultural Relations. Britain in 
Western Europe. Our responsibility. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It would be a fairly safe guess that your mother was 
up this ‘morningslong before she called you. Let ús 2 
assume that your mother stays at Home to do all the 
many jobs needed to run a house properly—cleaning and 
more cleaning, cooking, washing, sewing, darning» and 
shopping, to mention only a few, and let us assume 
that father goes off to work. о 

Perhaps your father works in а factory making things; 
perhaps he buys and sells things or helps other people to 
buy and sell things by keeping accounts or working in a 
bank. Perhaps he is а bus or tram or engine driver who 
helps to carry people, or things, from place to place. 

Let us think of your father as a man who makes things 
in a factory. He leaves home at a quarter or half past 
seven, after your mother has given him breakfast. He 
meets his workmates as he goes down the road. They 
buy newspapers at the corner shop. On the tram, or bus, 
they talk and read. 

When they get to the factory they “clock in." That 
means that they push cards on which are written their 
names into a special sort of clock which stamps on the 
times of their arrival. Long belts run from overhead 
shafts to drive the machines. They begin to turn at 
8 o'clock. From then until 12 they do not stop. 

This happens almost everywhere in this country 
between 8 o'clock in the morning and midday. It does 
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: to go to 
is the money for? To buy you sweets; EON 
e RR M Partly for these, but не you 
three very, Very important things ми to 
* would soon die. These three thingsare s mee ара] 
live, something to wear and something to E : esterday 
find that men everywhere in the wor E M go on 
to-dày and to-morrow, needed, need ап. » d Food. 
needing these three things—Shelter, Clothing * depends 
How they get them and what sort they get ЫП see 
partly upon where they live. In this book w 


ab- 
ur father grows potatoes апа only 
ог allotment: but if you ha 


. 5 eaving 
he does in the factory. By making screws or W 
cloth, he earns mo 


О take 
пеу which the shopkeeper will 
for his goods, 


d ily built, 
here was a time in man’s history when a family m 

Wove and grew all that it could have. There a 

living in the world to 


me- 
cloth you will be getting for yourself first of all, 5° 
where to live, s 
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CHAPTER I 
BUILDING A HOUSE . 


THINGS FOR YOU TO FIND OUT 
Will you try to find out the answers to these questions:— , 
What is a plan? Could you draw one of your classroom? $ 
What tools does a bricklayer use for laying bricks, carrying bricks 


Now 


about, keeping walls level, seeing walls are straight ? 

3 Why are brick houses built with a space between the t i 
of bricks which form the outer wall? Mus 

4 Where did the bricks, slate and wood for any house now being 
built near your home come from ? ^ 

5 What is the size of a housebrick ? Why 2 


° 


Не many of you have never played at building 
houses? How many of you girls have never played 
at keeping house? Perhaps, as the fairy tales say, that 
was long ago: but it is fairly certain that you all have at 
some time or another. Since then you may have watched 
houses being built. If so, you will know that whether 
they are brick, or whether they are “ prefabs,” men 
always come first to dig deep ditches in which to lay 
sewers, and gas and water mains. Then they begin 
making the roads above them. The local councils must 
See that all these things are done before the builders’ 
workmen come along with picks and shovels and con- 
crete mixers to start laying the foundations, as they are 
called, of the houses. Let us watch these men, and those 
who follow them at their work. : 
Usually they first mark out the plan of the house with 
Strings. Then they dig a narrow trench with a level 
bottom and the same shape as the ground floor. Often 
they line the bottom of the trench with concrete. Brick- 
layers follow them and begin to build the walls. The 
outer ones are really double, for they are two bricks 
thick with an air space left between the inner and outer 
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bricks. Walls inside the house are only a single brick 
thick. After they have laid three or four rows the brick- 
layers put in a layer of slate or other waterproof 
material: this is called “the damp course.” Then the 
work of building goes on again: the walls rise higher and 
higher until the bricklayer can no longer reach tlieir tops 
from the ground and so scaffolding is built up to carry 
narrow platforms all round the kouse. Then, one day 
“there stands the shell, roofless, without doors, without 
windows and quite empty. 

Carpenters come in next to make the floors of wooden 
planks and the roofs of wooden joists. They fit doors 
and windows, the staircase, and any inside cupboards, 
wainscoting and panelling. Plasterers follow them to 
prepare the smooth surfaces of walls and ceilings. Plum- 
bers come to put in taps and wash-basins, bath and 
lavatory fittings. A glazier comes with glass for the 
windows, and perhaps for the panels in the front door. 
Meanwhile, electricians fit lights, and the gas company 
sends men to bring pipes from the main under the road 
and to fit a gas cooker. Last of all comes the painter 
with buckets, ladders and paint pots. Before you can 
live in the house, mother, perhaps father too, has the 
heavy job of cleaning up the mess made by the brick- 
layers, the carpenters, the plasterers, the plumbers, the 
glaziers, the electricians, the gas-fitters and the painters 
—all eight kinds of workmen. 

All eight kinds of workmen ? Why, you built a house 
yourself once, didn’t you? Yet there are really many 
more than eight who worked together to build that 
house. Have you thought who dug the clay, who 
moulded it, who baked it in a great kiln to make the 
bricks? Who chopped down the tall fir trees in the 
snow-covered countries across the oceans so that some- 
one could saw the trunks into planks? Who planed the 
planks which had been sawn from the trunks that were 
felled in the countries across the seas? Who built the 
planed planks into doors and window. frames ? e 
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carried the window frames and doors across the seas 
so that our builders could build them into the houses 
going up everywhere in this country ? ; 
f one’ of these«many workers had not done his job 
there would have been a different house, or indeed no 
house &t all. Nearly everything we use to-day comes to 
us because many men in (his, and in other countries, 
Work together. Ít hae not, as we shall see in a moment, 
always been quite as cofnplicated as this, though for a 
long time now men have agreed to share the work of 
building houses and ships and sheds, of making cloth and 
Shoes and furniture. Where work is shared out among 
à number of people, and where each man'does only one, 
special job, we call it “the division of labour." Have 
you ever heard the old sayżng “ Practice makes per- 
fect? > Some years ago you found it quite difficult to 
do up buttons, but you have gone on practising until 
you can do these things skilfully. Because the bricklayer 
spends all his time doing one thing he becomes very quick 
and skilful at it, too. Dozens of other men helping 
somehow to build houses do only one job. They also 
€come quick and skilful. If each one of these men tried 
to build a complete house from foundation to roof for 
himself, what would happen? He would certainly be 
much slower and less skilful, wouldn't he? When the 
skilful work of each of these different men 15 added 
together they will have made many, many mor e houses 
than if each had tried to do everybody else's job for 


"Wh а Iso of nearly everything 
hat is true of houses is true also © К thing 
else we use today For example, where did your coat 
begin ? Who helped to make it? Where did your shoes 
begin ? "Who helped to make them ? If you think for a 
little while you will find that most of the world is some- 

Ow or another helping most of the rest of the world, 
Which means that your father helps the rest of the world 
ап my father helps the rest of the world. That must 


mean too that they both help each other. 
o I 3 
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THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


Draw a plan of your classroom to show where you sit. 
н 
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Make drawings to show what you mean by “scaffolding,” “‘wains- 
coting,” “damp conrse," “ foundations.” * 
3 Which must be done first, second, third and so on of the fol- 
lowing:— 
"т Plastering 
2 Making the floors ^ 
3 Building the walls 
4 Digging foundations 
5 Painting and decorating 
6 Laying sewers, gas and water mains 
7 Glazing 


X 
THINGS FOR YOU TO FIND OUT 
Will you find out:— 

1 If there are any buildings made of wood, stone, part wood and 
plaster, concrete or aluminium near your home? Where exactly 
are they found ? On a map of your town show where they arc. 

2 Did the stone come from some quarry nearby? Is stone still 
being taken from it; if not, how long has it been disused ? 

3 Visit a quarry or cutting. Look carefully at the rock and if you 
can, draw it. Note any cracks or beds in the rock. 

4 Are any bricks or tiles made near your home? Where does the 
clay come from to make them? How are they made? 

5 Is there any lime burnt or any cement made near your home? 
How is it done? What kinds of rock are used ? 

6 Which is the oldest part of your town ? Could you tell this from 
the buildings? Which is older, the church or the cinema? 
Hbw do you know ? 

-7 Look at the bridges over streams, canals, roads and railways: 
What are they built of? Is there any reason for this? 

8 Could you guess which brick buildings, especially houses, are 
older than the others? How do you know this? 15 it because 
they are where they are or because of the “style” of building ? 


9 What sort of house would you like to live їп? What would you 
. want it to be made of? 


10 When was your house built ? 


тт Is your school an old building or a new one? How do you 
know? 
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| N your town there are some old and some new buildings? 
For example, the cinema is likely to be new, the ' 
church,old. One of the differences between them is 
that whereas the cinema is built of brick, concrete and 
steel, the church.is probably built of stone and wood. 
This is because in days gone by men built with whatever • 
they could find near their town or village. Sometimes 
they found stone, sometimes they dug clay for bricks, 
but whatever it was it could not be brought from any 
great distance. Can you guess why that would be? 
Yes; you are right if you say that your church was built ? 
long before the days of canals,,railways, and good roads 
with great lorries running along them. Then things were 
carried on a man's back, or in baskets, called panniers, 
slung across a horse, or in great, heavy, lumbering 
wagons. Men learnt to build with what they could 
find nearby in those days. Houses, too, were built of 
local materials. 

Look at the older part of your town or village. Are 
there any houses of black wooden beams and panels of 
white-washed plaster or bricks ? These are called ** half- 
timbered ” houses. In Britain a few centuries ago there 
was no shortage of wood and it was widely used for 
building. Often the entire house was of wood, and 
London in the seventeenth century was largely built of 
it—which is why the Great Fire in 1666 went on for 
four days and nights before it could be stopped, and why, 
so much of the town was completely destroyed. 

The white panels of plaster between the heavy beams 
of the “half-timbered ” houses, which were frequently 
built in the days of Queen Elizabeth and later, were 
probably in the first place made of springy willow sticks 
woven together like the side of a basket or hamper. Over 
this, mud, mixed with mortar and hair or Straw to. bind 
it together, would be daubed. All of these things could 
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ИУ SEIN увы ^; 
1 The Church in the centre of my small town is built of a softish red sand- 
stone found not very far away. Can you tell from the picture which is 
the newest section? Are you guessing from the state of the stones only? 


.2 The Cinema in my town is a new building of brick and steel girders. Do 


the black timbers on the front help to make the building stronger? Are · 


they only for show? If that is so, do you think it would be better to do 
without them? (Compare Illustration 3). 
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usually be found nearby as well as the straw or reeds for 
thatching the roof. 

There would be fewer men doing different jobs in the 
building of such houses as these. The builder built 
everything, did the woodwork, and made the leaden 
sink. A thatcher (have you got a boy or girl in your 
school named Thatcher ?) would be employed to make 
the roof. No electrician would be needed; no gas fitter 
would come in to bring pipes from the mains; no plum- 
ber would fit taps or baths. Do you know why these 
men would not be needed? The house might bg the 
only one being built in that district, although several 
towns, especially London, were growing quickly in the 
seventeenth century. There were no large building 
estates such as we know grow up on the outskirts of our 
big towns to-day. People still lived in what you and, I 
call the country, and there were many fewer people. 
The sort of Britain you and I see, as we lóok around us, 
or travel about, has only grown up in the last hundred 
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is it? 
4 This is the house in which William Shakespeare was born. Уеа 
Is it near my home town? (Compare Illustration 3.) What is і 

of? Which is 


с 
the newest part of the house? What is the correct nam 
for windows of this kind? 


ег 
years. Now, if in Elizabeth's England there were feu 
houses being built, there would also be fewer о у 
and there would be less chance for each man to do o do 
that job which suited him best: he would have b. 
many other jobs besides. It is only worth while to 527. 
many different men each doing one particular ау, 
there is a great amount of work to be done. To- ny 
there are a great many houses to be built and, in ther 
case, work from many districts can be done altoge т 
in one place nowadays because it is fairly easy to Я by 
the finished jobs to the point where they are néede f 
road or rail or steamer. Because of this the labo 
building houses (or making anything else for that mh 08 
can be divided among a large number of men сас 
whom does ofily one special kind of work. know 

The houses which many of you are likely to 
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An old Cotswold Cottage and Farmhouse. Notice again the building material. Why are there no hedges? It looks ы); 
ut what do you suppose the cottage is like to live in? At what season of the year was this photograph taken? 
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were most probably built in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century when England was already the Workshop * 
of the World and great cities had grown up on the coal- 
fields of the north of our country. Ву then the canals, 
railways and roads could carry bricks and slates about 
the country and so houses built of these matexials are 
the ones we mostly see to-day. > 


o 
o 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 
I What do you mean by “half timbered,” “ thatch,” “ back to 
back"? Can you draw these ? 


2 Match the following parts of sentences and then write them 
down:— 


(1) Many houses in Lordon 
before 1666 
(2) In Elizabeth’s reign no 


(1) had electricity or gas 
(2) a roof of reeds or straw 
(3) stone because it was 


houses : difficult to carry other 
(8) A thatch is the name building material any 
given to distance. 


(4) Churches are often made (4) were made of wood 
о 
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CHAPTER Ш 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD, 


6 Have you any backyards like this in your town? Even these are much less 
crowded than many houses in the early 19th century. Do you think houses are 
likely to be clean and healthy when they are as close together as this? 


A the beginning of the nineteenth century houses were 
wanted quickly because the number of people was 
growing greater and greater, and thousands were coming 
from the countryside to find work in the towns. These 
houses were built crammed together near the factories, 
for there were then no trams or buses to take people to 
and from their work. Many of the rows of houses were 
built “ back to back "—this is, they had no through 
passage ways at all. Others were separated from each 
other by narrow alleyways fifteen feet or so across. They 
stood in straight rows round a dark square court, without 
gardens, and facing roads dull, treeless and sullen, and 
soot from the factory chimneys rained down upon them. 

No one bothered about sewers or water supply. In 
1840 quite a lot of middle-class houses had water Closets, 
but the working-class districts about which we are 
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talking had scarcely any at all. In some of the worst 
yards there were no lavatories of any kind, and all the 
filth was allowed to collect there in the open until it was 
removed in carts, which did not happen very often. 
Sometimes, too, pigs would be kept in these crowded 
houses. Rats and flies spread diseases which, thank 
goodness, are not allowed to occur to-day, partly because 
we know how to stop them; and partly because sewers 
and clean drinking water must now be supplied by the 
local councils. | 
_ This is what a famous Englishman, Lord Ashley, later 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, saw in Holborn at this time— 
“Frying Рап Alley was a very famous alley in Holborn 

. . it was very narrow . .. In the first house I turned 
into there was a single room: the window was very 
small and the light came through the door. I sawa 
young woman there and I asked her if she had been 
there some little time. ‘ Yes,’ she said, her husband went 
out to work and was obliged to come there to be near 
his work. She said, ‘I am miserable) * What is it?’ I 
asked. * Look there,’ said she, ‘ at that great hole; the 
landlord will not mend it. I have every night to sit an 
watch, or my husband sits up to watch, because that 
hole is over a common sewer and the rats come up, 
sometimes twenty at a time, and if we did not watch for 
them they would eat the baby орт 

Most of these rows of back to back tightly-packed 
houses are worse than any slums we have to-day, and 
they became worse and worse as more and more people 
crowded into them. The young children who played in 
the slum courts and alleyways had no fresh air, по sun- 
shine, and as we shall see later, they often had very poor 
food. They drank filthy water and because there was nO 
quick way of getting milk from the country, they ha 
to do without it. So many of them grew up stunted an. 
twisted, with bow legs and poor teeth. There were 2° 
schools to see that they had milk and dinners, and often 

*Sherwood Taylor: The Century of Science, р. 71. 
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7 Houses іп my town 25 years ago. (Compare Illustrations 3 and 8). Are 
these houses as good to look at? Why Wbt? Notice the litter and untidy- 
ness of the ground nearest the camera. 


at the age of six they went to work for twelve hours 
a day. 

The houses were dark and leaky and full of vermin. 
After a Public Health Act passed by Parliament in 1875 
the city councils were given the power to make rules— 
or bye-laws as they are called—saying what kind of 
houses could be built in the town. Gradually the filthy 
old places have been cleared амау зтсе then. The 
families who lived in them went to new building estates 
which had larger, cleaner houses with running water and 
lavatories, but which were not laid out in beautiful sur- 
Dnus, You will probably know many dull rows of 

ese. 

During the First World War (from 1914 to 1918) 
house building stopped, as it did during this Second one. 
When it' ended, millions of new houses were needed and 
in 1919 an Act of Parliament was passed which allowed 
local councils to build houses for the working men who 
had come back from the war. These houses were built - 
in smaller groups, but again they were so urgently needed 
that they were often not at all well arranged, and it is 
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8 Finished corporation houses in my town. Soon there will be trees 
where the piles of soil are now. «һе householders will perhaps turf the 
Spaces in front of their houses, or perhaps they will set them out with 


Owers. Which would you do? Are these houses detached? What are 
they made of? 


only in the last twenty years, certainly since your mother 
and father were as small as you are, that new houses have 
begun to be built facing roads planted with trees, an 

often with lawns separating the footpaths from the high- 
way. Often such houses are built in pairs, so that 4 
middle wall without doors or windows divides one 


building under one roof into two. We say that these . 


houses are “semi-detached.” Can you tell me, then; 
what a “ detached > house is ? 

It is the people of the cities—your father and mother 
and mine—who elect the councils and through them 
they. have had many of the slums cleared away. They, 
too, have seen to it that the new building estates аге 
planned with open spaces, parks and recreation grounds 
as well as shops so that your mother need not waste 100 
much of her time on shopping. If you live in a part о 
the town like this, look after it, won't you? Don't throw 
paper and tram tickets about. Don't make it look untidy- 
Don't break 'or cut the trees, ог kick up the lawns. 
Thousands of boys and girls would be glad to see them. 
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Millions in the past in our great cities never saw them 


at all. 


THINGS TO DO - 


1 Whate do we mean by “slum clearance," “detached houses,” 

‘semi-detached houses.” e 
» + . 

2 If your town is in a valley, in which part, high or low, are the 
slums ог old crowded buildings? Do you know why your town 
stands in the valley ? 

3 Ask your mother to tell you something about how your town has 
spread in her lifetime. 

4 Write out these sentences and put in the missin words — 

Пе ик part of my town is less..... than the inner becauses 
houses are now built according toa..... drawn up by the...., 
Е Early іп the nineteenthecentury houses were built close 
to the..... where people worked. Now workers can get to work 
easily Була ои апаво те ЖЕ: have spread into 
the ЖЕ 

5 Draw г cross section of an old road. Compare it with a cross 
section of a new one. 

6 Look carefully at the names of streets in your town. Will they 
give you any clue as to when the streets were named ? 
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СНАРТЕВ ТУ 
: THE BRICKLAYER 


THINGS FOR YOU TO FIND OUT 


` If yon know a bricklayer will you ask him some of the questions 
I asked Mr. Cottrell—such as, * How did you start ? $ «e What 
wages do you get?" “Have yol served an apprenticeship ? 
Make a list of these questions as you read’ this chapter. 


went to see Mr. Cottrell 

at his work on a new 
building estate about ten 
minutes walk from my 
home. It was raining 
when I got there, so he 
could not go on working 
and the foreman kindly 
lent us his yellow-painted 
shed to sit in while we 
talked. I told Mr. Cottrell 
that I was trying to write 
about “Somewhere to 
Live,” and how houses are 
built, and asked him if he 
would be kind enough to 
talk to you about a brick- 9 Mr. Cottrell, the Bricklayer. 
layer’s job to-day. At first, I think, he was not very keen, 
but afterwards we had a long chat, and this is what he 
told me to pass on to you. | С 

"How did I start? Well, I went to school, like 
everybody else until I was fourteen. Then I began 
learning to be a plumber, but I didn't much líke that 
because part of the work was cleaning the drains, and, 
well, you know how filthy and greasy they can be. 50, 
when I was just on sixteen I was apprenticed, or, a$ 
you might say, put to learn the trade with a master 
builder. My dad had to pay him £40 to teach me. 
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Nowadays you don't have to pay а premium any more, 
though you still have to serve a five-year apprenticeship. 
In my first year, I stood around and watched and did 
а bit myself, and made tea, and ran errands for the men? 
For that I got 7s. a week; the same the next year, too. 
Then, when I was 19 I began to get two-thirds of a 
proper bricklayer's pay, say, £2 "5s. od. а week, and 
wasn't I pleased with myself! I thought I was pretty 
good coming home with all that money.” о 

Here he paused for а moment to open the door, and 
shout to a youth whom we. had seen coming down the 
road. “ Неге y'are, Mike," he said, passing him a 
screw of newspaper. Then, closing thg door again 
against the cold and rain he grinned at me and said, ^ 
“ That was me all over at 16. If you're staying long 
enough уош get some tea now.” He went on with his 
story. “ Well, then, usually when you came out of your 
apprenticeship at 21 you'd go round to some other 
builder and work for him for a while so that you had 
a change and learnt how another master worked his 
men.” 

* No," he said, answering my question, “ brick- 
layers usually begin work as bricklayers, not as 
labourers. Labourers do most things except lay bricks. 
They dig the foundations, put in the concrete, mix thc 
mortar, and carry the bricks about, and if they are what 
you call *scaffolders"—that means they put up зсаЁ 
folding as well as doing other more difficult jobs—they 
usually get 3d. an hour more than the ordinary labota 

“ How long does it take to build а house : Well, it 
depends on how big the house is, doesn’t 16 ?—but ee 
see those corporation houses across the road ?—4 pa T 
layers and 3 labourers might build all of one of t Ue 
semi-detached pairs, but not put the roof on i say, | 
to 20 days’ work. You might lay 500 bricks a AREE 
there are about 30,000 in that lot, but you have to thin 
of the extra time it takes to do things like window ledges, 
and chimneys, and so on." 
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Mr. Cottrell said that he belonged to his Trades 
Union. A trades union is founded by all the men who 
work at a trade joining together. They pay a shilling or 
Sometimes more, each week into the union fund, so that if 
they are injured at work, the union sees to it that their 
money is made up for them, or if you like, that they get 
corspensation. The Union does a great many other things 
for them also. He said that you could not join the Union 


^unless you had gone througk an apprenticeship first. 


** Yes," said Mr. Cottrell, “І like being a bricklayer, 
but it’s not always quite so good. We sometimes can't 
work in the bad weather, and if we can't work who 
pays us? For the first weck the builder pays part of our 
wage, say £4, but after that we have to go on unem- 
ployment pay of £2 105, od. a week, and then it's not 
very easy with a wife and two children. The foreman 
usually tries to keep some inside jobs for us—such as 
putting in grates and sinks, so that we can work with a 
roof over our heads even if the weather is bad. Last 
year (1947) we had six weeks off because of all that snow 
and ice. 

“ ОҒ course, we have other difficulties, too. One 
thing I don't like is that we've no canteen, and nowhere 
to sit and be comfortable in in the dinner hour. You 
see how it is, there are only a few of us at work on this 
estate, and when we've finished it, we shall move some- 
where else, so it wouldn't be very sensible perhaps to 
build a canteen. But, of course, because we haven't got 
one ме don't get the same dinner as people who work 
in big factories, or the kids at school either for that 
matter, and that means our rations don't go so far, 
though we do work pretty hard in the open air, and get 
hungry towards the end of the afternoon ! " ` А 

Just then the foreman came back. “ What's he telling 
‘you, Mr. Bramwell? he said. ‘ He wants to do what 
we used to do in my young days—have a bricklayer $ 
steak; do you know what that is? Well, it’s a kipper 
fried on a cleaned shovel.” 
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то Prefabricated houses. Where were they made? What materials are 
used in making them? Where do these materials come from? Is there 
any wood in them—any brick? 


Then the two of them told me how, when they had 
first started, the men had sent them out on silly errands 
such as fetching а barrow-load of chimney holes, or a 
long piece of chalk line. (Of course, Г know you 
wouldn't be foolish enough to have done those errands, 
would you ?) Mike came back with the tea, but neither 
of them sent him off on an errand: it was raining too 
hard. З 
Both of them thought that in а few years time houses 
would be made in pieces in the factories, and the pieces 
would be brought out to where the house was wanted, 
and put together there; which would be much quicker 
and, in the long run, probably much cheaper. This is 
really what we mean by prefabrication, isn't it ? There 
is no reason why prefabricated houses should not be as 
good to live in as those built brick by brick. They 
thought, though, that brick houses were generally a 
better job; if you wanted to make them" modern some 
years after they were built you could do so, but in the 
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case of prefabricated ones it would be much more 
difficult. 

I asked about the bricklaying machine which was 

. invented before the war. It had, they said, néver been 
really successful; you could build some straight pieces 
of wall with it but you could not go round corners an 
so the bricklayer was still very much needed. What 
would happen to bricklayers, I wanted to know, if all 
"houses were built in factories 2 Mr, Cottrell said, “ Well, 
I suppose it will come some day, and when it does І shall 
have to learn another trade and get on with it as best 
can," which was very brave of him because попе 0 us 

, likes to think that he has spent five years learning to do 
a job and that the job is now finished because new ways 
of doing things has made it unnecessary. 
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А BUS RIDE 


ҰН we are, No. то: this is the bus we want? 
You'd like to go upstairs? Go’on then. Soon the 
conductress will come round, and І shall expect to get 
half fares for you. I shall take tickets out to «he 
terminus, and the Godfrey’s farm is only a few minutes 
walk from there." | ache o 

'The bus starts and crawls its way in low gear, past 
traffic lights, and through busy streets in the centre of the 
town, past the big shops and banks, the Library and 
the Town Hall, past the rows of tightly-packed houses 
of slate and brick. (“ Good heavens ! did you see that 
little boy run across the road after his ball? He was 
almost under the bus ! ") Soon we shall come to houses 
standing in rows, but this time with front gardens, and 
privet hedges surrounding them. Perhaps in a few 
minutes more we shall be among the houses of the new 
estates built facing lawns and tree-shaded flagged 
pathways. 

When I was a youngster, about your age, I can 
remember playing on the ladders and in the half-finished 
houses of these estates, which must have been lived in 
now for twenty years, or more, I suppose. At the bottom 
of one of the lanes then, I remember, was Hadley’s farm 
with two poplar trees in front of it, and an ivy-covered 
barn. It had a rickyard, too, and a dirty pond in which 
we used to throw sticks for old Bill, the wire-haired 
terrier, to fetch out again. Hadley’s has gone now the 
same way as poor old faithful Bill. The town has spread 
over it. All along the side of the new wide road which 
was opened in 1930 are bungalows, houses and gaudy 
cafés. Shall we never get clear away into the country ? 
The fields with quiet cattle grazing in them are just 
beyond that ribbon of houses stretching along each side 
of the road. Ў s 

Ah! here we are. The line of houses has stopped at 
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11 This is part of a “ planned city ”—Welwyn Garden City. The view 
is taken from an aeroplane. Notice the number of trees, gardens, open 
spaces, and the new clean looking factories in the right hand upper 
quarter of the picture. Do you think this would be a pleasant town to 
live in compared with that shown on page 61. 


last; but, what's this? * Join the Exetown Building 
Society"; “Don’t say paint, say Tint-o-Wall "; 
“Selo Salts are good for you.” Why do they have to 
put all these signs everywhere, so that we can't see t © 
greenness of the fields and the hedges ? Good, come on: 
off you get. This is the terminus; we walk from ћеге. 
I'm glad to be off that bus, aren't you ? м 
А good many of you will know how difficult it is t 
get out of your town. It straggles and sprawls muc 
more now than when your father and mine were chi 
dren, so that the country seems farther away than ever 
it dia. Why has it grown like that ? Well, partly реа 
buses and motor-cars have made it easy for some people 
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12 Part of the “ Green Belt" of Birmingham. It must be kept unlittered 
and free from hoardings if it is to stay as lovely as this. 


to live a good distance away from their work in the 
centre of the town, partly because as our number of 
people has gone on increasing, the towns have had to go 
on growing too, and partly because as the slums in the 
middle of the towns were pulled down, room somewhere 
else had to be found for the people who had lived there. 
So that everyone may be able to get to fresh open coun- 
tryside at the cost of a twopenny or threepenny bus fare, 
it has been suggested that the towns should not be 
allowed to go on growing as they have. . 

If more people must come to live somewhere near the. 
old towns, new small towns, complete and separate, 
should be built with a “green belt" of country between 
them and the larger towns. Such small towns lying away 
from, but closely connected to, the old city would be 
called "satellite? towns. They would have their own 
churches, cinemas, shops, football teams, and so on, but 
would have good bus services with the older towns round 


which they were built. 
2 ^83 
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If we are to have green belts as playgrounds, then we 

- must also stop those who put great hoardings for posters, 
or lines of houses, along the main roads. We want to be 
able to see the fields and trees and streams, not between 
the posters and the houses, but quite unspoilt by them. 
Lines of houses strung along new roads are called 
“ribbon development.” They carry one town into the 
next, and, travelling about, 'you never,seem to get away 

- from houses. Local councils are now able to stop a good 
deal of this spoiling of our country, and it is to be hoped 
that in years to come, you and I, your children and 
mine, will be able to drive quickly out of the towns an. 
walk or ride among the fields and hedges, woods an 
streams, which are so beautiful and happy a part of our 
country. 3 4 

Well, here we are at Godfrey's farm. This is a piece 
of land which can still be used to grow good crops an 
feed sturdy cattle. But unfortunately a great deal of the 
rich soil of our country has been taken up for building. 
We must be careful not to let too much of it go for that 
purpose for we very badly need the food it could grow: 
As Mr. Godfrey would tell you, it is not only the land 
that has been taken away from farming: many of the 
workers have left, too, to go to factories and workshops 
in the towns where they can earn more money, and have 
better houses with gas, electricity and running water, 
and where they are near to shops and cinemas. 
__ Mrs. Godfrey will give you a drink and a slice of cake 
if you look hungry enough. The Godfrey's farm pro 
duces some of the milk you get at school, because 1t 15 
very easy to bring it into town by lorry along this гоас. 
You would hardly know, would you, that there was а 
farm here tucked away between the stretching fingers © 
the town? Mr. Godfrey says that his land might be 
wanted for building fairly soon. I do hope not. It will 
be even more difficult then to get away from the town; 
and it will take us even longer to come visiting. 
We can make our towns better places in two ways: 
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We can see to it that the wretched old parts are done 
away with, and the space they took up left for parks, or 
filled with wide streets and beautiful buildimgs. We can. 
also try tó stop our towns from spreading across the 
country, taking up the good land and spoiling it for you 
and me» We have said that the people of the cities— 
your father and mother and, mine— choose the councils, 


and that through them they can help to make sure that | 
the towns shall be good fo live in for the people who | 


come after them—you, and when you grow up, your 
children too ! 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


What do we mean by “ribbon Uevelopment,” “green belt,” 

“satellite towns” ? Draw pictures to show what these are. 

Do you know of any hoardings which stop you from seeing the 

countryside near your house? What posters are on them now? 

Do you think these should be allowed to spoil the view ? What 

does your mother think ? 

3 Are there any parks near your house ? Can you find out in which 
years they were opened ? Who goes into them mostly ? 

4 If you know a park-keeper will you ask him about his job ? 

What does he have to do: why does he have to do it ? 
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CHAPTER VI 
’ OTHER PEOPLE'S HOUSES 


Q UR own houses used to be built of those things which 
could be found close by. This is also true of people 
who live in other countries. Let us visit the Kaffirs on 
the northern borders of South Africa. Will you find out 
where this is on your atlas тар? Very well, then, you 
’ must know that theirs is a cóuntry where frost, even 1n 
winter, is almost unknown, and where summer heat 15 
very great. Few trees grow therc, though you can see 
tall grasses, and some small thorny bushes and trees. 
With these materials, and clay, the Kaffirs make quite 
strong houses. They are circular like a shallow floor- 
polish tin, and about fifteen feet across. The walls arc 
made of straight branches, or sticks, pushed well into the 
ground, and then plastered over with clay, rather like 
the plaster panels in the half-timbered houses of Eng- 
land—do you remember? The roof is a thatch о 
bundles of grasses which can be cut just outside the door. 
'The one I visited had a floor of cow manure, mud and 
ashes trampled down hard, so hard in fact that it was 
black and polished. You may think that this would not 
be very hard, but you must remember that these people 
do not wear boots, nor have they any furniture: if they 
had, the nails of one, and the legs of the other woul 
certainly dig into the floor. Often the walls inside have 
pictures or designs painted on them. From the inside 0 
the’thatch the threads of soot-covered spiders’ webs hang 
- down like black icicles. There are no windows and n 
chimney, so the smoke from the small cooking fire £069 
out by the door, or filters up through the thatch. The 
door is just an opening which can be closed at 115 at 
with a skin cover: it reaches from the ground to the toP 
of the six foot wall, so that a man can walk in upri& t 
Sometimes a number of huts are built together in a litte 
village called a kraal, which from the distant hill tops; 
looks like a ring of toad stools, for the houses are so bu 
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that a strong circular fence will enclose the cattle of the 
villagers, and protect them from wild animals. 

On the other side of South Africa a thousand or more 
miles from the Kaffirs live the Визћтер. Theirs is a dry 
country, not quite desert, but almost grassless. With 
small dry branches tied together the Bushmen, make 
some sort of a roof to crawl under. They may even build 
little huts with branches pushed into the ground, covered 
with grass or reed mats. A Bushman often sleeps on 
the bare ground behind a little screen which will keep 
the wind off him, or he may scoop out a bowl in the 
sand and, covered with a leopard skin, sleep in that. He 
never lives in a village, and though he is clever enoug 
to make much better houses he does not do so. Can you 
guess why? It is because the Bushman is always moving: 
He is a hunter, and must follow wherever his prey 
might lead him. Such people do not make well-built 
houses: they cannot stop to make them. To carry any 


more than is strictly necessary would only be a nuisance | 


to them. The Kaffirs are not hunters: they grow maize 
(Indian Corn), millet, monkey nuts and beans, and after 
they have planted them they wait in the same place 
to harvest their crops: so it is worth their while to build 
bigger and better houses than the Bushmen do. 

The first men who lived in this country were also 
hunters who wandered through the great forests which 
covered the river valleys in search of game, berries ап 
roots, indeed anything which could be eaten. These 
men raust have made poor untidy-looking little houses 
much, like the Bushmen do, and for the same reasons: 
Some, we know, lived in caves because their bones have 
been found there, together with the broken bones 0 
the animals they had eaten, and the stones which they 
used as tools and weapons. 

Зо you see that men everywhere, and in all ages, have 
used in building their houses, the materials which they 
find ш their surroundings. 
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THINGS TO DO 


1 Bring any picture you can of a house in any country. Tt may be 
on a postage stamp or on the label of a tin or bóttle. Can you, 
say the following things about it:— е 

(1) Where is it ? 
(2) What is it built of? 


(3) Can you see if the material is fourid nearby ? А 
(4) Is it made so that it сам be moved from place to place ? 
Why? за e 


(5) Is there any special reason why it is shaped like it is? Is { 
the roof flat? Has it а verandah? Is it built on piles? 
Has it any fly screens? Has it any chimneys ? 


2 Find out whose houses are called:—igloos, tepees, yurts, chalets, 


bungalows. E 
3 Make a table like this:— 
| Who lives | Where it is | What it is Drawing of it 


Name of it | 


in it made of 


igloo Eskimo |Baffinland| Snow 
(in winter 
if 
necessary) 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


1 Take a piece of stiff paper about 3-in. wide and 7-in. long. Fold 
both the long sides inwards until they meet. Tuck the ends one 
inside another to make a “соПаг” of paper. Take another piece 
of paper and cut out a circle a little bigger than the collar you 
have made. Cut half across the circle and push the two edges 
of the cut one over the other so making a shallow lamp shade 
shape. Gum the overlapping piece to that below it. Rest the lamp 
shade over the collar. You now have a model of a Kaffir house 
which you can paint in the proper colours. ' 


2 Save egg shells, especially the big ends. А little less than half a 
shell painted white looks like an igloo. Stand several on a thin 
layer of cotton wool, and if you like, stand that on a mirror so 
that part of the mirror is uncovered and looks like still water. 
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"You should find one or two of these books in your 
Junior Library. They are all most interesting, and you 
would do well to read as many of them as you can. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


Bruce, M. Book of Craftsmen Harrap 

Caxton, W. J. Romance of Progress - Wells, Gardner, 

: ‘ihe Darton & Со. 
Mansnarr, Н. В. Our Island Story Jack 

Улам, А. Let Me Explain Wells, Gardner; 

Darton & Co: 
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BOOKS ABOUT “SOMEWHERE TO LIVE ” 


` Cons, В. This way to the Castle ! Pitman 
GAUNT, A. Exploring Historic Britain 

Southern Editorial Syndicate 

Накрахонам, B. E. Living in Queer Houses Nelson 

Moonz, M. Maori Picture Sylvan Press 


BOOKS ABOUT SOMETHING TO WEAR 


Craxton, W. J. Cotton and the Spinner Blackie 
Craxton, W. J. Silk and the Silk Worker Blackie 
FawcETT, К. (Ed.) Where does it Come From? Cotton | Gawthor? 
May, C. V. The Story of Wool Burke Pub. Co 
РЕТЕАЗНАМ, M. & М. Story Book of Clothes Dn 
Powkn, В. Boys and Girls of History Cambridge 
b | 2 Univ. Pres 
Ransuaw, С. S. How things are Made Burke Pub. 00: 
М Rayon, Nylon and Glass Fibres Waites 
Warson, E. The Story of Textiles Harper & Pd 


< 
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СНАРТЕВ УП 
SOMETHING TO WEAR, 


THINGS FOR YOU TO FIND OUT 


Can you say how the weather affects what you wear ? ^ 
What are your clothes made of? How many different kinds of 
things do you wear not only now but throughout the year ? 
Watch your mother darning. How does she do іё? 

4 An unmarried man is a bachelor, isn’t he? Can you find out 
what unmarried women in this country are called and why ? 


5 Ask your mother to show you some old family photographs. 
How were women dressed at the time these photographs were 
taken? Did the men also dress in a way differént from now 2 

6 Have you ever seen the Mayor ог Lord Mayor of your town 
dressed in his robes of office? Can you describe his dress and 
say why he wears that special one ? 


D = 


соо 


“Тонм, don’t go out without your coat." “ Mary, 

put your scarf on before you go to school." You've 
heard your mother say things like that many a time, 
hayen't you? You know that she would not tell you to 


2 


put on your scarf or coat on a hot day. One of the ` 


reasons for wearing clothes is to protect us from the 
weather. In the summer we wear fewer clothes than in 
winter: in the wet weather we wear mackintoshes, and 
perhaps rubber boots. In some ways, then, wearing 
clothes is like having a house. In cold wet weather we 
need somewhere dry and warm to live. Houses, weshave 
said, are made by many peoples from the things, they 
are able to find in their surroundings: so, too, are 
clothes. We find people who dress in skins, people who 
use bark, people who wear grass skirts, and a few people 
who wear leaves ! у 

Тће Eskimos, who live north of the Arctic Circle, have 
no cotton and no wool with which to make clothes: 
even if they had they would not know how to use them. 
They are hunters and so have the skins of the animals 
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14 Ап Eskimo fishing. How is he dressed? Why? Does the picture 


give you any clues? Is the sun hi ight? и shown 
in Illustrations 13 and 15.) Sanc bright (Compare the dresses 


they catch for food, and these are much the best clothes 
for them anyway. Some tribes wear the skins of reindeer 
withthe furry side next to their bodies: you and I woul 
probably be tickled to death if we were asked to wea! 
them, wouldn’t we? In very cold weather they put 0? 
a second suit, but this time with the furry side outwarc- 
The outer suit has a hood, something like a pixie hoo® 
fixed to it so that it will fit closely to the head, for as YoU 
know very well, ears quickly get cold, and there, where 
the Eskimos live, the sea freezes over every winter. 
such great cold their ears would be quickly frost-bitteP 
and dead if they were not covered over warmly. They 
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15 An aborigine of Northern Australia teaching his little boy to throw 
a boomerang. How are they dressed? Compare Illustration 14. Is it a 
bright sunshiny day? What kind of plants grow here? 
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make their boots, which are long like Wellingtons, of 
sealskin because that is waterproof. Inside the boots 
they wear stockings of deerskin. When they are out О 
doors they also wear heavy mittens. They would not 
dare to touch metal with their bare hands in the winter, 
for if they did the cold would be so great that the mois- 
ture in their skins would freeze to it causing blisters like 
a burn. . 

Quite the opposite is the Pigmy of the Congo Valley. 
He, too, is а hunter, and could, if he chose, clothe 
himself in the skins of the animals he catches for (000: 
He has no need to do this because it is a hot country» 
hot all day and all night, winter and summer. The men 
simply wear a strip of bark round their middles, and 
the women dress in bunches of leaves. It is true, too, 0 
the natives, or blackfellows, of Australia, that, living 10 
a dry hot land they wear next to nothing. They 501167 
times wear short aprons or loin cloths, like bathing 
trunks, made of skins sewn together with animal sinews: 

These native Australians often paint their bodies 17 
stripes and patterns with different coloured clays, espe 
cially red. They do this when they are going to сай 
out ceremonies of various kinds, just as sometimes eve 
to-day we wear certain kinds of special dresses for рес 
purposes. Many native tribes, for example the в 
DE even though they are almost naked, are fono - 
us ane necklaces, sometimes because they 

y, and sometimes beca ose 

а use they are supp 

ђ : 5 $ ers 
fe EE who lived in this country were hun hes 
06 us in skins. They probably never wore С have 
= ell made as those of ће Eskimo, but they must hey 
rn more than the pigmies or the blackfellows- dies 

perm skins together, we know, because bone nec 
ave been. found in the caves in which they ^: 
A Ли with the stone scrapers they used for cl 

т. They also painted themselves with col 
especially with red. 
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16 A Sioux Chief dressed for an important occasion. Describe his 
head-dress. Of what material do you think his shirt is made? How is it 
decorated? Compare his face with that of the Australian aborigine. 


Some hunters who lived in lands where there was 
more food, and a less severe climate, made patterns and 
ornaments on their clothes. The Sioux Indians had pat- 
terns worked on their deerskin trousers, shirts. and 
moccasins, with dyed porcupine quills like long and 
beautiful beads. 

Men have known how to spin and weave and make 
cloth from wool or cotton or flax for a very long time. 
They must have learnt how to tame animals, and how 
to grow plants for their own use before they learnt to 
spin and weave. Hunters do not often stop long enough 
in any place to have the chance to learn about plants 
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and spinning and weaving. Their life is one of continual 
movement, but farmers in bad weather, or the depth of 
winter, would perhaps have time enough to try to do 
things for themselves and one day, not quite realising at 
first what he had done, a shaggy-haired, clumsy farmer, 
or herder, wove strips of skin, bark or fibres together. 
So raen stumbled on the way to weave, and moved one 
step farther from the animals. 


THINGS TO DO 
1 Draw a table in your books like this and fill in the columns. 


_ Собе | 


What 
People - : Wh; 
> Winter | Summe? made of 7 


Eskimos | Double | Single Skins of | Because Eskimo 


suits, suits, seal, rein- is a hunter and 
hoods, | long boots| deer and | because his isa very 
long boots| walrus | cold country. 

| 


| | 
2 Where do people wear, or why are the following named: 
Panama hats, turbans, ear muffs, Wellington boots, ostrie 
feathers, ponchos, sombreros, Astrakhan gloves ? 
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YOUR CLOTHES 


Г you take ап old piece of cloth which nobody wants, 
and you begin to pull it to pieces, you will soon 
discover that it is made of threads. Then if you pull the 
threads to pieces you will find that they are madé of 
fibres. It does not matter whether the old cloth is made 
of wool, or cotton or siJk, # can always be shredded down 
into fibres. They might have come from almost any- 
where on the earth, from the sheep of New Zealand, 
from the cotton fields of Alabama, or from the pine 
forests of Norway or Canada. Yet wherever they come . 
from they have all to undergo two main processes before 
they can be used to clothe yoy. 

First they had to be spun: that is, they had to undergo 
a process of "spinning." It is because young women 
everywhere in this country used to spin that unmarried 
women to-day are still called spinsters. Have you ever 
seen a spider spinning ? Have you ever seen a top spin- 
ning? In the first case it looks as though a thread is 
being stretched. In the second case the top is twisting 
round and round very quickly on its point. When we 
say that fibres are spun we mean both these things: we 
mean that they are being twisted together and stretched 
out at the same time. Will you try that with some 
cotton fibres pulled out from a piece of cotton wool ? 
Remember, twist and stretch at the same time, and you 
will begin to make strong threads. > 

The second process is weaving. Have you watched- 
your mother darning? What does she do? First she 
makes a number of long stitches backwards and forwards 
across the hole. Then she threads stitches at right angles 
to these going under one and over the next, and so on, 
until she gets to the other side. Let us count the first 
stitches she made across the hole 1, 2, 3, 4 oh! yes, up 
to то. She went over 1 and 3 and 5... . апа under 2 
and 4 and 6, by moving the point of her needle up and 
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down. But if there had been a little man who had 
caught hold of the threads т, 3, 5, 7 and 9 and pulled 
them down, your mother could have pushed her needle 
‘straight across over them without dipping thé point up 
and down at all. Then, instead of darning she would 
have. been—yes, weaving. 4 

In weaving a shuttle replaces the needle. The first 
cross threads are called the warp, and the thread carried 
backwards and forwards by the shuttle is called thc woof 
or weft. The little man's place is taken by a set of wires 
or strings through which every other thread of the warp 
is passed: these are called the healds, and pull the 
threads up and down so that the shuttle can pass back- 
wards and forwards. 

So we see that fibres are spun into threads, and the 
threads are woven into cloth. Hold your sleeves up tO 
the level of your eyes and the window. Do you see the 
fibres? Look closely at the cloth. Do you see the 
threads ? 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


Get an old boot box like the one in the picture. Leaving а ТИ? 
of about half an inch all the way round cut out the rest of the bottom: 
This rim strengthens the sides and stops the box from folding up 
when a strain is put on it. From the piece you have cut out of the 
bottom make a sort of comb with legs and spaces each a quarter 9 
ап inch wide. Thread a needle with а long piece of wool and kno 
the end of it. Then push the needle and thread through one eon 
of the box just clear of the side rim, through the first leg of the cori 
and through the opposite end of the box, keeping the thread strag h 
Then, a quarter of an inch nearer the farther side of the box р 
the needle back through the end, through the first space int 
comb and again through the opposite end of the box. Keep dod 
this working across the ends, putting one thread through a leg а b 
the next through a space of the comb. Soon you will have ma in 
twenty or so long threads such as your mother might make h 
darning. Fix the last thread so that it will not pull back throug 
the end of the box. 1d) 

Now pull the comb (or, as you have learnt to call it, thc heal se 
and pass a thread across between the threads held up and tho 
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17 
left behind. Coming back іп the opposite direction push the heald 
down and pass a thread between those pushed down and those left 
behind. You have made a very simple loom. 

Boys can make one of these quite easily from pieces of Meccano. 


Write out the following sentences and fill in the missing words. 


Fibres of nylon, wool and ....- аге Ее into threads Бу 


twisting and....- them. Threads are then . . . . - into cloth on 
a machine called a . . . - » The shuttle carries Һе... . - across 
between the..--- Alternate threads are pulled up and down 
by the...-- 
49 
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CHAPTER IX Nhad 
BEFORE THE DAYS OF THE FACTORY 


9 HERE did you buy your coat? From a draper's or | 


\ 


а clothier's or from the clothing department of the 
Co-op orsome big store? Very likely; but did the people ` 
who'sold it to you make it? No. Makingitgoésalong | 
way back and if we inquired we should find that now- 
a-days the cloth came from а; factory, first to the tailor 
who made the coat, and then to the Department Store. 
Cloth for clothes was not always made in a factory ап 
sold in a Department Store. ^ 

Before the days of the factory many people in many 
different parts of the country used to make cloth from 
the wool of the sheep pastured nearby. Cotton was 
never used because it cannot be grown in this country. 
In those times the farmer clipped his sheep, and his 
spinster daughters spun it. Не, his wife, ora travelling 
weaver, may have woven the cloth in the farmhouse. 
As you may guess, there were some people wipo speca- 
ised in these jobs, some, that is, whose mail b Wa 
spinning and weaving, and who did less вага: \) x Apre 
cloth would be made where more wool 6600 ' am 
obtained, and certain districts were well know? de | 
Special kinds of cloths. Serge was made, and is still ma as | 
us Gloucestershire and Somersetshire: « worsted Е 
made in Norfolk. Central Wales made flannel, ап 


people of the Pennine v; a cloth. 
Б Ho Be | ennine villages also made mU? chier as 
the Ww . 

or HEN bought raw wool, and had te thread 
ог yarn whic 
Weavers. Th 
and from the 


for sale. Do 5 5 

3 : you rememb | al wor of | 

to say that Work was ШО, Пр Иш а number | 

Worm Well, this Fel very good example of it orked | 
Је spinners, the weavers and the dyers al 
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18 An old Scottish weaver of Renfrew. 
of years before the coming of factories, 
you pick out the parts of the loom? Would you 


The loom is 150 years old, and is worked by hand and foot power. For hundreds 
Weavers sat in their own homes at looms like this one. Notice the oil lamp. Can 


like to have worked long hours in a room like this? Compare Illus. 21. 
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in their own homes, not in great factories, and we should | 


speak of these men and women as domestic workers, ап 

‚һе system on which they worked in their own homes ag 
the domestic system. It was usual for all trades to be 
carried on in the homes of master workmen until (10 
time when the power of running water or steam began 


to be used to drive machines. Then it became necessary Х 


to have many people working together in опе large 
building near to the supply of power. 


Do you remember the words of the old English songs, > 


“Sally”? It starts—' Of all the girls that are so д 


-and goes on to say “Апа when my seven long yea” му 


o'er, Why then ГИ marry Sally." Another line 15— ong 
master and the neighbours all!” It is a pretty у uld 


an 


d by 


their parents and learned from them. Father мо вау 
3 Hand me another shuttle, lad," or mother woul 
Come on, our Mary, let's see you take а hand at 
spinning." The boys learned how to farm, 100, < 
there. was always a close link between farming ake 
weaving. Тһе girls must have learned how 0 ап 
butter and cheese and how to feed the ром jing 
make pastry and sew clothes, too. The importa”... ipe 
to remember is that mother was close at hand to “all see 
boys and girls were fed and looked after. We $, poys 
that when people began to work in factories, а 
and girls (even when they were very young) often hers 
to be left to look after themselves because the! 
and fathers went out to work. pee? 
From the early sixteenth century, England pee was 
famous all the world over for its woollen clots: | сате“ 
a trade which the government looked after "ili coun- 
fully, because by selling some of the cloth to i 
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19 The House of Lords now sits in what used to be the Robing Room of the 
King and Queen, because the House of Commons has the Lords’ building. 
Here you see the thrones and the coat of arms—the Lion and the Unicorn. 
(Do you know a rhyme about this?) In front of the throne is the Woolsack, 
like a very large cushion with a smaller one standing edgewise on it. 


tries overseas we earned money with which to buy what 
they had to sell us. No country has within itself every- 
thing it needs, nor can it grow everything: it must get 
many things by trade with other countries. 

The wool trade was so important that it was considered 
to be the foundation of England's prosperity, and to 
mark this fact, even to-day, the Lord Chancellor, the 
chief lawyer of the land and most important person in 
the House of Lords, sits upon the “ Woolsack," a large 
square cushion of wool covered with red cloth. 


/CHAPTER X 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


Fr? many centuries, then, wool continued to be woven 
on looms worked by hand and foot power. The 
shuttle was thrown across the loom by hand, and the 
healds were raised and lowered by means of pedals. This 
does not mean that no improvements in the loom had ever 
been made: if you work long»enough at any machine 
you are likely to find out ways of making it work better. 
Spinning, too, was still done by hand on the sort О 
simple machine (which you may have seen in the win- 
dows of antique shops) called the spinning wheel: the 
" wheel was turned by a treadle. : 
The inventing of new machines which began early in 
the eighteenth century, and the usc, first of water, then 
of steam power, caused what is called the “ Industrial 
Revolution ” because gradually, over a number of years, 
spinners and weavers went to mind machines in factories 
instead of working for themselves in their own homes. 
The "domestic system,” that is, gave way to the “factory 
system." It led to an enormous speeding up im the 
making of all sorts of things, but especially of textiles— 
cotton and wool. Because of it Britain became the fore- 
most industrial nation in the world. Yet, as We shall see, 
it also had its gloomy side. The speeding up of output 
was only made possible at the cost of great suffering on 
the children and ill-health and tiredness for all workers. 
` In.1733 the first of the new devices was invented: ^" 
man named John Kay, who lived near Bury in Lanca 
shire, patented the “flying shuttle.” By means © m 
shuttle was thrown mechanically, carrying the weft Каш 
- side to side between the threads of the warp. This ma 
than doubled the speed at which the weaver could мог“: 
More yarn was needed from the spinners to 
with them, but this could not easily be done 
took six spinners to spin enough yarn to keep one МУ iq 
busy. So, because of Kay's invention, a weaver MO 
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often have to start his day's work by walking round the 
houses of spinners to collect yarn with which to weave. 

You will all have heard the saying—‘“ Necessity is the 
mother of ‘invention.” Do you suppose it has anything? 
to do with this case? Yes, it means that because Kay's 
shuttle helped them to weave twice as quickly men would 
now.begin looking for some way of speeding up spin- 
ning so that the weavers would not be held up for yarn. 
Strangely enough, the first e 
spinning invention was 
made by a weaver, James 
Hargreaves, who lived in 
Blackburn, Lancashire. It 
is said that he accidentally 
knocked over the spinning 
wheel he was using, and 
the wheel went on turn- 
ing, twisting the thread 
through his hand, and 
that this gave him the idea 
for the machine he made. 
It was called a Jenny— 
after his wife—-and would 
stretch and twist eight 
threads at the same time. 
Later it was found that 
the machine would spin more than eight, and that 
children could work it! We have seen how some of 
these children lived in stinking, airless slum buildings 
near the factories. Many of them went to work in the 
spinning mills. 

Richard Arkwright was born at Preston, and later 
lived at Bolton in Lancashire. He invented a completely 
new way of stretching the threads in spinning. He 
passed them between two rollers, one of which turned 
more quickly than the other. His machine worked by 
water power and so was known as the * water frame. 
Arkwright made a great fortune as a mill owner, and 
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21 Mule Spinning. Those parts of the machines which carry the spindles 
run back on the iron wheels. As they run back the spindles are locke 

and the threads are stretched. When they run forward again away from 
the man in the picture, the spindles turn and recl up the stretched threads. 
The man minds the machine and pieces up any threads which may break. 


was later knighted, becoming Sir Richard Arkwright. 

The mule is a cross-bred animal betwee 
and a horse. The spinning “тие” was а СТО на 
machine between Hargreave's Jenny and Arkwright $ 
water frame. It was invented by Samuel Crompton, 
who was born near Bolton, and later lived in Bolton 
itself. These inventions were all made, as you must hay 
‘noticed, in Lancashire which is famous for its сон, 
and it is true that they were first used in making E 
which was brought into Lancashire for the po. later 
soon after 1700. The inventions were use Ченс 
on in making woollens. A 

It is important to notice that all of the machi 
be worked hy power, which meant in the fir 
water power. Factories, dark, ill-ventilated, eams 
cramped, grew up along the sides of the small stre" 
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which run swiftly eastwards from the Pennines in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Will you find out where this 
is on your atlas map ? As time went on, coal for the new 
steam engines, improved by James Watt, was also found 
here, and helped to make the industry grow swiftly. The 
older wool-making districts became less and less impor- 
tant, while, on the other side of thé Pennines, in Lanca- 
shire, the young cotton industry grew so fast that wool 
was no longer made there at all. Lancashire, too, had 
water power and coal. It had also a great port, Liver- 
pool, through which cotton from the U.S.A. could be 
brought. 

The time arrived when the loom had to, be improved 
to keep pace with the spinners. A.clergyman, Edmund ~ 
Cartwright, went to visit Richard Arkwright's mill, 


‚апа after seeing the work, said that he could make 


a loom which would work by power. His first power 
loom was a very clumsy one but it was the forerunner of 
many wonderful kinds down to the modern looms. Some 
of these change shuttles automatically as soon as the 
thread is used up in the one which is being thrown back- 
wards and forwards across the warp. 

Machines, then, began to take over the work of men's 
hands. They have been doing so ever since, so that 
to-day nearly all the things which we use are made on 
machines—clever machines which may only need a few 
people to look at them every now and again to see that 
they are working correctly. Nowadays men and women 
often do not see the completed article which they are 
helping to make, and so they may be bored with, and 
uninterested in their work. Because of the use of 
machines, jobs have been more and more split up 
amongst a greater number of people who only do one 
small thing all day long. Because they only do a part 
of the work they can never feel the same sort of happiness 
as you do when you have finished something all by 
yourself. They know very little about the work of the 
many other people who help to make the finished clothes 
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machines are driven. Can you pick out the parts of the loom? The 


22 А weaving shed. Notice the way in which the 
stick— called a picking stick—and its leather loop knock the shuttle across the warp. You can see the healds, too. What kind 


of lighting is in use? (Compare Illustration 17.) 
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you are wearing. Often they do not know where the 
wool they spin, or weave, comes from, nor care where 
it goes. That seems a pity because it comes half way 
round the world on such a long but interesting journey— 
[ all the way from the Australian farnier. Think of the 
hundreds of people who have worked to bring it from 
him to clothe you! у е 


• o 


THINGS*FOR YOU TO DO 


1 Rewrite the following and put in the missing words. 


пае system the workers worked in their own homes: 
їп Ше goo system they worked ш..... where machines were 
driven by..... and later Бу..... power. 2 


2 Are there any old mills in your district which once used water 
power. Do any work by water power to-day ? 

3 Arrange these processes in their correct order:—dyeing, shearing, 
spinning, scouring, weaving, finishing. 

4 Make a table like the following one of the men whose inventions 
led to the growth of the Factory System. 


Name of Inventor; 


Date | Place where Invention Description of Causing speeding 
made Invention up ol 


1733 | John Kay, “ Flying Shuttle” weaving 
у Вигу, Гапсз. 


CHAPTER XI 
TNE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


HE machines made possible a very great increase in 
the quantity of goods turned out by the factories but 
only at a tremendous cost in lives and health and 
happiness. We have seen what the houses and homes of | 
these early industrial workers were like: later we shall 
learn how poorly fed they уеге» The towns in which 
they were crowded were without propersewerage: there 
Was no proper water supply. Hundreds of thousands of 
people died in epidemics: hundreds of thousands suffered 
ill-health breught on by their condition of living: hun- 
dreds of thousands of children grew up twisted and warped 
in mind and body by laok of care and food, and by the 
kind of work they were expected to do in the factories. 
Employers and quite kindly people throughout the 
country were blind to this state of affairs. It was thought 
that everybody, man, woman or child, was equally able 
to look after himself or herself. This, as we have known 
for a very long time, is a most foolish thought and to-day 
your father and mine, as workmen, are carefully guarded 
by many laws. 4 
In the early days of the Industrial Revolution it was 
h © law that orphans and poor children should be fed, 
Qused and taught a trade, and the cost of caring for | 
them was to be Paid by the parish in which they lived. | 
f the person who was put in charge of them had looked Í 
after them as he would have done his own children then 5 
1t would have been a very good system, but that did not, 
happen very often. During the long wars with Napoleon, Е 
many thousands of fathers were killed in our armies and 2 
at sea.’ Mill owners in the north of our country could 
use children as workers, and so those who were Sup- 
posed to look after the many orphans and poor children 
found an easy way of getting rid of them and of saving ? 
money for the people of the parish. The children were, | 
[ 
| 


i nguung 


їп fact, sold off almost like slaves. The mill owners 


бо 


23 А Lancashire cotton town, а photograph taken on а bad day. How many chimney stacks can you count? The row of 
small chimneys on the right of the picture belong to a row of houses. How would you like to try to keep your house clean 
іп that smoke? What is tne factory nearest to the camera built of? (Compare Illustration r1.) 
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wanted from them as much work as they could get for 
‘the. smallest possible amount of money spent on ood, 
clothing and shelter. : 
Their day's work was very, very long. “Children 
under ten years of age, often only six or even four © 
five years’ old, had to work twelve, sixteen, seventeen 
even eighteen hours a day. If the supply of water hap 
pened to fail, or something went wrong with the steam 
engine, the employer made up afterwards for the le 
time.” * E | 
The overseers of the workhouses in which the children 
were kept said that they had to lock them up at nig? 
‘to stop them from running away. When the vu. 
working day was over at last, the overseers often ha 
go round the mills to collect these children who Lh 
fallen asleep in corners, too tired to move. Sometim® 
they would fall asleep at their work and injure them 
selves in the machines which in those days were B 
guarded as they must be most carefully to-day. seve 
Looking back you would find it difficult to belie’ 
that small, underfed children could stand such 
amount of work. In one case where they had to С 
a machine for spinning which ran out to stretch threa 5 
and back again to wind them up, a child mus 
walked on the longest days something like thirty-fV 
miles. I’m quite sure you wouldn’t want to do шы 
would you? No: nor would I ! Usually they were Ue 
poorly fed: porridge and bread and boiled potat? 
would be almost all they got, and often the wheels Hs 
aot stop turning while the food was eaten. The nae 
which they ate in the factory where they worked 
badly cooked, and a short while after being ри 
covered with bits of cotton or wool and dust. 
of lack of food and sleep they were undersized, а 
cften deformed. For this work they might 1m 
earn three or four shillings. 


^ у *Ehlé Halévy: A History of the English People in 1815 
Vol 2, Pelican Edition, p. 108 ir 
Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Ernest Benn 
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The first person to make a stand against these evils 
was Robert Owen, who was the owner of large cotton 
mills in New Lanark, Scotland. He believed that happy 
workers, $vell cared for and housed, would be better’ 
workers; so he built cottages for them, and made the 
mills healthier places in which to work. He brought 
down the hours of work to ten a day for all, and would 
never employ children who were under ten years of age. 
He was able to show, other mill owners round about 
that he got a good return for his outlay on improve- 
ments. In 1819 he persuaded the government that 
conditions in the factories ought to be carefully looked 
into, and as the outcome of this enquiry, Parliament 
passed an Act in that same year, but it was not until 
fourteen years later that the бу important Factory Act 
came into force. 

In 1832 another enquiry was being made and as, at 
the same time, the question whether slavery should be 
done away with in the British Empire was being very 
much talked about, it was perhaps natural that the 
condition of the slaves should be compared with the life 
of a factory child. Here is what one person said :— 

* On one occasion I was in the company of a West 
India slave master and three Bradford spinners, they 
brought the two systems into fair comparison, and the 
spinners were obliged to be silent when the slave owner 
said * Well, I have always thought myself disgraced by 
being the owner of black slaves, but we never, in the 
West Indies, thought it was possible for any human being 
to be so cruel as to require a child of nine years old to 
work twelve hours and a half a day; and that you 
acknowledge is your regular practice.’ ” 

Once more a Bill was brought before Parliament as 
the outcome of the enquiry, and this time with greater 
success. The man who was responsible for it was Lord 
Ashley, later the Earl of Shaftesbury. (See p. 64.) While 
he was still a boy at Harrow school he had decided to give 
his life to the improving of conditions in the towns, and 
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for the workers. ' Ashley's Act’ of 1833 prohibited the 
employment of children under nine years of age an | 


children between nine and thirteen were not to work more than 
r$ at school: 


nine hours a day, and were to spend two hou 
rk more than 


those between thirteen and sixteen were not to wo 
twelve hours a day. 

T I expect you start school 
at nine in Ше morning; 
don't you? You have 5 
quarter of an hour $ play- 
time, and a third о ЈЕ 
pint of milk about half 
past ten. You bave lunch 
át twelve. УПОР 
school again at half-past 
one or two o'clock, ар 
you finish for the 00 
between four and half. past 
four. Some of you have 
jobs to do as well as ын 
but you don't go to schoo! 
on Saturday and Sunday; 
24 Lord Ashley, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 50 how man 
А bury sls you do, not at мог, 
S in school ? Something less than thirty, 

et, not much more than one hundred years 250; рер 
of your age were allowed to work in cotton and woollen 
mills—and certainly often did—as much as forty-cight 
hours a week; which is perhaps about as long as ! 
worked by your father and mine now. 1 

Perhaps you will have noticed that Ashley's Act, red 
only with textile factories. Other factories where chil i: 
might work still went on in the same old мау: Thec 
for those children was also put by Ashley 25 wells 
two poets—Thomas Hood and Elizabeth А 75 od 
act passed in 1844 stopped children below nine year ine 
age from working in any factory: those bet 
and thirteen were to work not more than six ап 
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hours a day, and those between thirteen and eighteen 
not more than thirteen hours а day, including an hour 
and a half for meals. This act, also made # compulsoryo 
to guard the worker against injury by machinery: the 
employers were made to put guards, framework and 
other devices over dangerous moving parts. ^. 

| In the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
|conditions have beer further and further improved. 
The age limit for the employment of children was fixed 
at eleven years in 1891: at twelve years in 1899, until 
in 1946 it was raised to fifteen, and will, within a few 
jyears, probably be raised to sixteen. At the same time 
laws have been passed dealing with health conditions in 
the factories, with ventilation, with the supply of wash 
Bus and so on. Now, too, ‘workers who are injured 
through the carelessness of managers or by worn 
machinery are protected by the law, and can claim 
money for damage done to them. You now have free 
schools, free milk, and free dinners, and a doctor and 
dentist come round every now and again to see that you 
are well. You're lucky, aren't you—or don't you like it? 


| 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


т Do you think that your life is a happier one than that of a boy 
|. or girl your age one hundred years ago? If you can, write down 
| three ways in which it is and three ways in which it is not 
| pleasanter. 

? Divide a page into two. On the left side write a time-table for 
\ one of your schooldays. On the right side write a time-table for a 
„| boy or girl of your age before Ashley's Act was passed. 


| 

o || 
YOUR FATHER AND MINE || 
In 1843, Elizabeth Browning, the wife of Robert 
Browning, whose poems ** How they brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix," and “ The Pied Piper off 
Hamelin,” are very likely in your poetry books, wrote 
“ The Cry of the Children.” It is a very long poem, | 
but you may be interested to read just two verses from jj 


it: they may give you some idea of how she felt for] 
factory children at this time; s s 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Verse VI 
“ For ohs” say the children, “we аге weary, 

And we cannot run or leap— 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep, 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 

And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For all day we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground— 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


Verse VII 
“ For, all day, the wheels are droning, 
heir wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn—our head with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank 
~ Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all— 
And, all day, the iron wheels are droning; 
And sometimes we could pray, 
* O ye wheels’ (breaking out in a mad moaning) 
“Stop! be silent for to-day!’ ” 


turning 


and reeling— 
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CHAPTER XII 
AN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP STATION 


OME of you will have uncles, aunts and cousins, who 

live in Australia. Here is a letter from an Australian 
boy, Frank, to his English cousin who lives in Bradford, 
in Yorkshire. 


e 


5 Tur HOMESTEAD, 
ET WOOLWOOLENA, 
February 23rd, 1948. 
Dear Bill, : 

Thank you for you letter, and for the English stamps. 
Our teacher read your letter out to all of us because he 
Said we ought to know more about our cousins in Eng- 
land. Wouldn't it be fun if your teacher read mine out 
to your class! 

Well, first then, to answer your questions; we don't 
have the sort of fields you are asking about. Instead 
we have paddocks with wire fences running all round 
them. I can tell you it is some job keeping them 
repaired. The men who do this are called boundary 
riders, because they have so far to go they ride on horse 
back, and carry clippers and wire with them to mend 
fences with. They tell my dad when the sheep in one 
paddock have eaten off most of the dry grass and salt 
bush. Then the sheep are moved to another paddock 
Which has not been used for some time. 

€ don't call ours а farm. Really it's a ‘ Station.’ 
Our house is only one storey high, and has a verandah 
all round it to keep the sun off the rooms inside, because 
here we never have winters such as you say yours are— 
hor summers either for that matter. We don’t generally 
get much rain at all. In fact, from my window now I 
Can see the old wind pump blowing round in the breeze. 
€ have to pump water all the time, and we collect as 
much as we can in the ‘tank,’ that is, in the pond which 
my Dad made when he first came here by building a 
am across the stream. Phew! it's hot to-day. Dad says 
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it’s 95°F. in the sun. Near the house is a flower garden, 
а kitchen. garden, and an orchard where Jean and I 
built a hut last autumn. You should have seen it. Mom, 
said it was much better than the blackfellows make for 
themselves. Anyway, Dad asked Ben—-he’s our blackboy 
(Dad says he's the best tracker anywhere around) to 
make me a boomerang, and he did. T was getting on line 
with it: then Jeam went and threw it the wrong way and 
we lost it in the mud by the tank. 

Sometimes Dad lets Jean and me go off on our ponies 
with one of the station workers. You can go for miles 
here without seeing anybody, without crossing a road, 
or without seeing a railway. All you hear is the baa-ing 
of the sheep, and sometimes a dog barking: but often, 
if you stop talking or singing all you listen: to is your 
saddle creaking, and the pony’s hooves on the dry 
ground. But it’s all right, Bill: you’d like it a lot if you 
ever came here. 
Miel Margaret to write to 
1 om and Dad send their love ^ 

ask Uncle Dave and Aunt Polly to drop them a line 
sometime. I’m enclosing some of the latest Aussie 
Stamps, and hope you will like them. So long, for now. 
Your loving cousin. 


us sometime, will you? 
to all of you, and say will 


Frank. 


„тап letter tells you just à little bit about his home, 
there is much more we should be able to find out 
about it, 


т THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 
Have you any “‘Aussie stamps" as Frank calls them in his letter ? 
3 at do they show on them ? 
5 аке а drawing of Frank's house. 
я answer these questions about Fra 
` AOT you any relatives in Australia 
A ae Pictures of them or magazines they 
Маке a list of words in Frank’s letter which are not often used 
R England such as—boundary riders, salt bush, paddock. 
Bainst cach word write down what it means. 
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Turn back to page 39. Try 
nk's house. 

? Can you bring to school 
have sent you ? 


25 A sheep station in New South Wales. This station is 60 square miles in area—that is, nearly 8 miles square. Can you 
think of a journey of 8 miles from your home? Notice that the bungalow has a verandah and two chimneys. There are 
two cars standing in front of the door. What colour is the swan swimming on the pond? 


Ф 


26 "These Australian sneep have 
the man on horseback? Notice t 


just been sheared. Do you see the mark on their backs? What is it for? What do you call 
hat there are wire fences but no hedges. ls the sunlight strong? 1s tne sun nigh in the sky? 


CHAPTER XIII 
MORE ABOUT A SHEEP STATION 


[Ду тт is a large continent nearly three million 
С X square miles in area—that is nearly twenty-five 
times bigger than these British Isles in which we live. I 
went by train from Perth in Western Australia to Sydney 
in New South Wales: wil] you find out where these places 
are on your atlas map ? Altogether it took me a week to 
do the distance of nearly 2,000 miles. Much of my 
Journey, as you will see if you follow it on the atlas, was 
_ Across a great desert where very few plants will grow. 
here the railway crosses Western and part of South 
Australia there is a low woody bush with tight little leaves 
like thyme or heather. Over much of the area there are 
по bushes taller than this, nowhere a tree, nowhere a 
gleaming blade of grass. In 1,000 miles the railway 
crosses no river which has water in it all the time. 
Gradually the desert gives way to thin grasslands, and 
In the great plain of the River Murray-Darling there are 
ne sheep pastures. Altogether in Australia there are 
толе to be about 120 million sheep. There afe six 
Шоп people living in the country: how many 5260р 
would each ane hae if the flocks Wet evenly divided? 
„Мапу of the sheep are of a breed which we do not 
sn see in this country, called merino. They are a 
Spanish breed which was taken first to South Africa, 
th Many parts another dry country. It was from there 
at they were carried by a trading ship to Australia in 
1796. The merino is a breed famous for its long fine wool. 
t would not have been any good taking mutton sheep to 
Ustralia except to feed the people there, for in those 
ays there were no fast steamers with special refrigerator 
0145 to carry meat back to the thickly peopled countries 


a Western Europe. Wool, however, was a em ud 
send partly because it began to be very, muc S 


5 the new factories, and partly because 1 
80 rotten on the voyage. 
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27 Shearing time on an Australian sheep station. These sneep have been penned up betore snearing. Lucy are merino 
sheep. Can you tell if the weather has been dry? Why is there a corrugated iron tank outside the shearing shed? 
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LI 


ork on merino rams. 


28 Here are four of the travelling shearing team at Ww à | 
i f the ram's horns in 
hears which are driven 


The shearcr nearest to the camera 15 holding one o 

his left hand. In his right hand he holds the s i 

by the rods seen in the picture. Soon the rams will be driven out of the 
shed through the little doorways behind the shearers. 


The flecce, the woollen coat of the merino sheep, is 


very heavy: it may weigh as much as nine pounds. The 
Sheep are sheared once a year bands of shearers who 
travel from station to station in the spring time. It is 
done then because the sheep do not need their fleeces in 


the hot summers. 


One of the main buildings of th 5 { 
low one of wood with a roof of corrugated iron like that 


of all the other buildings. The station workers “muster” 
the sheep—that is, they gather them together from the 
different distant paddocks and drive them in great flocks 
towards the pens near the shearing shed. You can 
imagine the noise they make. The sheep baa and their 
little hard hooves rattle on the ground; the dogs bark; 
a horse whinnies; men shout to each other, and whistle 
to their dogs and to the sheep. Dust rises in a cloud into 
the bright sunshine and the smell of sheep is everywhere. 
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The sun burns down on to the iron roofs, and inside the 
Shearing shed it is hot already although it is very early 
in the morning. Sheep are driven in to each shearer 
one at a time through little hatches in the side of the 
shed. The shearers, who work in a long line, grab the 
sheep«and throw them on to their backs, holding them 
Struggling and. kicking between their knees. Each 
shearer has a clipper something like ‘those used by a 
barber only larger. The shearers are so practised that 
they work very fast, and in a couple of minutes each 
poor, shivering, bewildered sheep is driven out of the 
shed looking much smaller, for its nine pound fleece lies 
» on the shed floor. 

The fleeces are collected and sorted into grades. They 
are made up into bales—the sort of bales you would see 


Ports by rail, and are lifted by hi 
cranes into the holds of the ships. Th AERE 


Í €n the 13,000 mile 
Journey to London, Liverpool or Hull begins. It may 
take two or two and а half months to bring the cargo 
across the burning Indian Ocean, through the Suez 
Canal, and the Mediterranean Sea to the grey Atlantic 
and the stormy Channel. Another route is just as quick; 
look at a globe and you will soon see which it is. 
15 18 where and how your coat began. Once it 


` would have been made by you from the fleeces of sheep 
from your own farm. Nowadays the wool travels half 
way round the earth a 


i nd hundreds of people have 
‘elped to make it up into your coat. They have all had 
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to be paid for the work they did from the money your 
father or mother gave to the shopkeeper. How could 
that be do you suppose ? a 


- 


ю 


> 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO ж 


Draw а rectangle 24-іп. by 1 
Colour the first four of these. с 
amount of wool which comes from Australia ; 
for all the wool coming into this country. 
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HOW AND WHERE WOOL IS MANUFACTURED 


о 
У look down from the high Pennine moors where 

the cotton grass ánd the bracken аге always bent by 
the breeze, down into one of the many steep-sided, valleys 
cut^by the streams which flow eastward finding their 
way to the Humber and the North Sea. Near a stream, 
right in the valley bottom, you see a number of three or 
four storied stone buildings each with a tall chimney, 
sometimes with the name of the mill written down it in 
large white letters. On the valley sides cluster rows of 
stone houses, many of which now look small and worn, 
for they have stood against the cold winters, the snow, 
frost and rain, and the sooty atmosphere, for the last 
seventy or eighty years. Here runs the main road, often 
cobbled on the hills, where horses once snorted and 
strained to bring up the carts heavy with bales of wool. 
Buses and a continual stream of lorries now run along 
it The railway also follows the valley, sometimes 
crossing it on a long stone viaduct, or burrowing sud- 
denly through a hill in a short tunnel. 

Here in these mills most of our woollens are made 
to-day. At first smaller mills used the power of the 
stream, but this was never very satisfactory, Can you 


v found nearby, and the 
this is only a part, produces 
more coal than any other in Brita; The fist j 


wool through the factory | 
into cloth. s 
First the bale is broken open, and the wool is sorted, 
r 1 grows longer and stronger on some parts of the 
sheep’s body than on others. Short wool is made into 
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ш оеп; but long wool is made into worsteds. Worsted 
EY the way, is the name of a village in Norfolk where 
his particular cloth was made in specially large quan- 
tities before the wheels of the West Riding mills began 
to turn. Worsteds are smoother and firmer. “Т 
> 

woollens are rougher and fuzzier. The girls will 
know the difference quite well. Men's grey trousers 
are often worsteds. Flannel is a good example of a 
woollen. 

The wool, now graded, is scoured to get the grease 
out of it. Wool is naturally greasy like your own hair. 
It is interesting to know that so much wool is dealt with 
here that the grease is worth collecting, as it makes up 
into grease for machines, and various kinds of ointments. 


uch a material is called a by-product because the industry 
ase had to be wasted. 


would still go on even if all the gre 
о get the valuable by-product is one of the reasons 
why mills of the same kind are often found together. 

е soft water which flows from the sandstone. covering 
Most of the Pennines in this part of Yorkshire is a great 
aid to washing or scouring the wool. Soft water needs 
ess soap than hard water to make it lather, and so is 
much less wasteful. Е 

he wool is next “carded,” that is, it 1S combed so 
that all the fibres lie in the same direction. Then it is 
ready for spinning. The first machine merely makes the 
Wool into a long loose roll about as thick as a sausage. 

is is taken away and dyed, and this is another reason 
Why the pure soft water of the streams 15 prized, because 
It does not interfere with the colouring as hard water, 
With other chemicals in it, would do. The soft coloured 
Toll goes back to be spun again, to be twisted and 
р until it becomes thin and strong and able to 
and up to the strain of bein : 

п the weaving sheds you can scarcely hear yoursel“ 
Speak for the noise the looms make. If you go close up 
to this girl, who is a weaver, and shout чету loudly into 

© ear, she may hear you and tell you that it is her job 
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а а 2 NM SY 
29 This is carded wool in a fine thin web like tissue paper. It is being 
split up into narrow ribbons on the tapes you see here. 


to look after four looms,. to change the shuttles each 
time the threads run out. She may stop one of her lonms 
for you to see how it works. Then she will reach up and 


You will be glad to leave the noisy sheds for the 
quieter part of the factory where the woven cloth is 
‘carefully looked over for faults. Girls repair any 
damaged pieces. The wool, аз cloth, is ready at last to 


50 out again into the world. Some of it you buy, but 
much more of jt Н је 


д oes to U.S.A. wh fine cloth 

with all the skill of Belind is making 

Some of it goes back to Australia, 

= to ee Zealand, and aoe to South Africa, the 

aces where it came fr i we 
years earlier, > d 
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THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 
I Draw arrows and write words to show the various ways in which 
Wool is treated from the time it comes into the factory until 4 


Boes out. This will help you:— p 
BALE ——> SPLIT OPEN — GRADED 


2 Is water used by any factories in your area for any of the work 
they do—such as washing wool or dyeing ? 3 

3 Would you like to work in а woollen mill? Why or why not? 

4 These sentences have been split. Put their halves together and 


write them down. 
(1) Carding means laying (1) cloth on a loom. 
(2) Dyeing means (2) colouring the yarn. 
(3) Spinning is the process for (3) Е and pulling the 
ў res. ? 
(4) Threads are woven into (4) -the fibres all in the same 
direction. 
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30 А Mayor in nis robes and с 

z ; some- 

thought you might like to know why the Mayor 

times wéars his “robes of office” 
are so different 


ч 3 i mace. 
nain of office. Notice the pair of 
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7, WESTWOOD AVENUE, 
DROITWICH, 


January 22nd, 1948. 


Dear Mr. Mayor, ^ 
‚ I am writing a little book for boys and girls. Part of 
it is about “clothes,” how they are made, where ‘the 
materials come from and what they looked like in years 
gone by. I am sure they would be interested to know 
about your “robes of office" and so may I ask you if you 
would kindly answer some of the questions they would 
Certainly want answered if they came to see you or if 
you ever went to see them. The questions are enclosed. 
l'hanking you. - о 
Yours faithfully, 

М В. D. Bramwell. 


[Here are the questions I sent to the Mayor and his 


replies to them.] 
| Why do you sometimes wear а scarlet robe ? { 
question to answer, but I will 
You must know then, that the 
ord Mayor of London is the equal of an earl, and some 
f this that he wears the 
Special robe of an earl. The mayors of other towns 
really goes back 
to that. On the other hand it is ‘also said that because 
Scarlet is the colour used by ju and because the 
the chief magistrate on 
> bench—very much concerned with 
aling out justice, he too wears a scarlet robe. 
the robe to-day ? 


2 Ls there any special reason for wearing Е 

ао I р not, though it once had a considerable 
alue when the mayor had personally much more to do 

With running the affairs of the town than he has to-day: 
ог example, it was once his job to test weights and 

Measures to see that there was no cheating gone ioa 
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я CN х у 3 д ne. 
31 The Mayor and Town Clerk discuss the possibilities of a new housing schen 


It was useful then to let the townspeople know that d 
тауог was carrying out his important duties properly: 


; -ving а 
Often, in those days, he would have a man carrying 
Mace to go with him. 


3 Would you please tell us about the mace? 1 ћеу 
Аза matter of fact in Droitwich we have a pair. T 
are silver and nearly two feet long. One dates from 1 E ~ 

and the other from 1660. They are beautifully made 
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the maces which were at one time carried by the “ser- 
geants" were really clubs for knocking unruly people over 
the head. They really did show the mayor's power to. 
keep order among the townspeople. Later they became 
just the symbol of that power and the maces were made 
into objects of beauty which represent Royal power and . 
authority given to the mayor for the time being. * 
4 Sometimes you wear а “chain of office.” Will you explain 
how that came into being, please 2 
Certain of the great officers of state have always worn 
gold chains when they took up their duties. Perhaps 1 
is not being too fanciful to suggest that the putting on of 
the chain stands as a symbol of becoming the faithful 
Servant of the king and of being obedient to his orders. 
his was so in Droitwich in my father’s time, and, if you 
examine our chain, you will find many “ links showing 
the names and dates of past mayors. It was the custom 


ae i 14 link bearing his name 
n for each mayor to give а 50 т of which the 


to replace one of the original gilt 
chain was once formed. The custom was dropped when 
it became known that many good people were declining 
to be mayor because they might not be able to afford 
to buy their gold links. At first they were certainly 
Simpler than the present chains because sometimes 
mayors have added links in the form of tablets or shields 
With their names engraved on the inside of them. The 
badge which hangs from the middle of the chain always | 
as on it the arms or crest of the city to which it belongs. 


5 When are the robes and the chain of office worn ? 5 
hey would always be worn ш going to meet any 


member of the Royal family who might visit the town. 
n blic official meeting, 
en I would wear them at any pu oing to any other 


ог, if I were asked to wear them, 10 5 
Public meeting. The chain and badge are always worn 
With my robe but otherwise; whenever I represent IA 
fAtheis and mothers! as townspeople, I wear my chain 
and badge only—not my robe. 

diae 


ше аге prepared by the Housing 
n left) then meets and approves the 
е sche: rs of the Committee start work upon | 
cheme. Look carefully at the photograph on the left. This Council Meeting 
т the beginning of a new year of. 
he Mayor wears his robes ап ffice, the aldermen wear their 
r side of the Mayor, and policemen are 
uncil chamber. What do 
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6 How do you become and how long will you be the mayor 
of the town ? : 
I would usually have been elected by your fathers and 
mothers to the Council, but very rarely the Council elects 
the Mayor from among the ordinary townsfolk. This 
happened in Droitwich in I917. Generally, however, 
the "members of the Council elect the mayor from 
among themselves. I shall be the mayor for one year, 
though if the councillors thought fit and I chose to 
accept, I might be asked to 50 ой for another year. 


[With his answers, the Mayor also sent rne the letter, 
Which you see on the opposite page, in reply to mine.] 


о 
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и 
Town Hxur. 
xÜRorrwickiSy ° 


o 


January 24th, 1948. 


Dear Mr. Bramwell, , 

Thank you for your letter of January 22nd. I have 
answered the questions you have asked on behalf of your 
girls and boys very willingly. 
ee to the building and care of houses, 
schools, libraries, roads and bridges. We see to the 
d sto parks and recreation 


grounds. It is our duty to see that milk which is sent 
fit to drink. It is our 


had much less to bother about, hadn’t they ?—and 
which we, through our officers, try to see well done for 
the townspeople. 

With these many things to see to, it is difficult for me 
and the councillors, who have our ordinary jobs to do 
as well, to come to meet the girls and boys in school. 

€ would like to tell them about our work, but if we 
àre not able, we are sure they will understand. My good 
Wishes to them all and to you. Perhaps we may meet 


sometime, 
Yours sincerely, 


E ; "7 ө) & 7 $ 
Мауог. 
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You will see from the Mayor's letter how Ro 
councils have come gradually to control the many an 
about which the townspeople of the early на 
'century had so bitterly to complain—vermin, | 
refuse, sewage, water supplies, lighting and parks. а 
person could do nothing for himself—it was only ee 
people were given the power and the means oftwor. E 19 
together that conditions could be improved for everyone. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


т Write a short letter to the Mi 
good wishes, 


f of 
2 If you look at tombs in your church you may find statues 


u 
people buried in them. Notice the clothes they wore. Can yo 
find out when these people lived ? 


3 When you are coming t 


я 7 A his 
ayor saying * Thank you ” for 


7 у, » roads 
© school notice what things in the ix h 
are put there for anyone to use—such as pillar boxes, telegrap. 
poles, lamps, drains. Who supplies these ? 


4 What public buildings do you pass on your way to school ? Who 
supplies these > What ki 


nd of jobs do the people who work in 
them do? : 
5 Draw a picture like this in Your books, filling in the blan 
Spaces ;— 


Your father and mine 


AC 


Things the council looks after 


"CHAPTER XVI 
* WAY DOWN UPON THE SWANEE RIVER " 


I EXPECT you all know that song, don't you? Do you 
think there is such a river? Well there is: it flows to 
the Gulf of Mexico through the states of Georgia and 
Floridà, two of the southern states of the United States 
of America. Do you know who is supposed to be singing 
it? “ Oh, darkies, how my heart grows weary." Yes! 
the negroes who live there are supposed to be singing it. 
They are the children and children's children of the 
negro slaves. They were freed after the American Civil 
War which finished about ninety years ago, and so a boy 
or girl of that time still alive as an old, old man or 


ve been born a slave. _ 
free, the negroes in the Southern 


Though they are now 5 1 
States are not treated as the equals of white people. (This 
15 true, too, of the negroes in our dominion and colonies 
in South and East África). In the southern United 
States they have few schools, and very few colleges; 
they have poor health services and few doctors. They. 
travel in separate coaches on the railways and are not 
allowed in some hotels and restaurants. We have not 


- EI ys Re 
alwa roes as our equals in this country, 
Ee y but then they do not 


though most of us do so to-day; 

live Red in large numbers, and we do not need 59 E. 
afraid that because they can live cheaply they wi | e 
able to replace our own workmen by taking smaller 
Wages. ‚Рог you and me the important thing fe rene 
ber is that we should not laugh at them or x ruc js 
them because their skins are а different colour from vs P 
If they are backward in our Empire we шп | ge шев 
Our protection, give them schools, and help the 


every way we can. " 
The ео were brought from West quid won 
in the cotton fields as slaves. Now, as поша i ill 
Work there, for in the south, cotton 15 said to be ing 
because it is the most important of the crops grown there. 
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35 С 
5 Close up of cotton plant showing flower, 


I а 

nd Е part of the U.S.A. no frost 

ws e year. It is certain, then, 
on for ourselves in 


to : b 
у go without it if We could not 8€ 


tries 1 
in exchange for making it up 


someth; 

ething of our own. In the 5 

Spri 

üp us me land is ploughed an t 

that i umps of earth. Then the co 
s, planted by a machine in 


are ~ 
aud out as your father ап 
ranted he negroes hoe out 
rain aa and those which are left 
SENS hot sunshine. Just $ 
same weeded by hoeing be 
a is eren the cotton far’ 
vator in his fields. 
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ripened 


s occur 
that we coul 


this country, ап 


those plants м 
grow quic 


d we $ 
t it from 
1р, 


traigh 


wou 3 
14 make the plants grow ҮСУ close togeth 
d mine wou 


mer us 


{ fruit and opened cotton boll. 


for seven months 


d not grow 
hould have 


other coun- 
or sending them 


| АТ 
E у pring and a ; 
s plenty of rain, and hot sunshine Very early n 

en harrowed 
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TIA z "ада y tightly 
36 Bales of cotton being taken to the warehouse. Notice how tig 
they are packed. 


In the summer whi 
plants which by that ti 
blossoms chan 


e 
te flowers begin to open ae E 
me are waist high. Gradually off. 
Бе to pink or red. Soon they ак e 
leaving the seed pods to form. When the seeds are D 
the hard shell of the boll which contains them ie 
open, and there inside are the seeds, carefully protec 

Уа mass of cotton, 


3 t 

his is the time when the negroes begin еа 
tedious, back-breaking job of picking the cotton. the 
move slowly along the rows picking the cotton AO UA 
bolls and dropping it into long sacks which hang have 
тару or tapes, over their shoulders, When they Р 


to 
filled their sacks they take them and empty them in 
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pu 
— I 


. can Manchester, W 


LI 
“ `2 
‚ “МАУ DOWN UPON THE SWANEE RIVER ” 
i I : 
ракы Bur т one op 06 the dirt roads which wind 
‹ usty fields. As they work the 
: ! еу y must often 
ing the songs you call negro spirituals. We have alread 
io en of one of these. $ 
сонор is grown in most of these Seuthern States from 
ES a харш round to North Carolina, and picking goes 
MS September until about Christmas becausesthe 
s do not all open at once. The negroes pick all there 


isi : 
s in the cotton boll—that is, seeds as well as lint. Before 


RI cone is made into great pales for shipping, the 
a ae removed in a machine called a "gin." It con- 
5 of two spiked rollers ‘close together but working 
Apa ways. These tear the cotton away from the 
cd F uch fall through and are collécted. Oil is 
call A ioe the seeds, which, by the way, We should 
ie y product of cotton growing. This oil is used, 

gether with others, 1n the making of cooking fats. How 


ои of you have never had cotton-seed oil, did you 
ау? The crushed seeds can be fed to cattle; ask any 
** cotton-seed ”” 


farmer 1 

who lives nearby to show you 

nn Y у 

in The loose cotton is presse 
that a lot of it will not take up t 


the ship's hold. The bale is kept together by а sacking 
Some of these from the 


may be brought to the 
river steamers called "stern 
have big paddle wheels behind 


t i May 
о drive them along. You may have seen such ships in 


films like Showboat or Mark Twain. 

the bales come to the ports by rail. Here they are loaded 

into the vessels which pring them across the Atlantic 
he River Mersey; 


Ocean to the busy, muddy waters of t 
reat warehouses. Some of 


with its miles of docks and g 

the cotton may go direct te Manchester Docks. How 
hich is thirty miles away from Liver- 
direct from the sea, do yeu suppose ? 


4 down hard into a “ bale” 
oo much room in 


pool, get cotton 
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YOUR FATHER AND MINE 
THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


I Draw a rectangle 2-in. long and }-in. broad. Divide it into din. 
squares. Colour in five of them: these will stand for the value in 
millions of £s of cotton coming into Britain in 1947 from the 
U.S.A. АП the Squares stand for all the cotton coming into 
Britain. р 

2 Make a calendar of the cotton farmer's year:— o 

Spring .. ploughing, harrowing, etc, 
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СНАРТЕВ ХУП 
VISIT TO А COTTON MILL 


How many smoke stacks can you count? 
houses are built. Where are the parks 
ditions have been left over from the 19th 
ney to rebuild and replan our towns. 
Wwe I was a small boy my father and mother used 
to take me to my auntie’s house in Oldham, not far 
from Manchester. We usually went at Christmas time. 
I remember the choirs and bands, called the “waits,” 
rhai used to come round at night to sing carols. I also 
emember being able to count, from the bedroom wm- 
d of my auntie's house, twenty-seven factory, Ər, as 
Cy say, mill chimneys. In those days my two cousins, 
lolet and Dorrie, wore clogs—you know what these are 
to-day because during the war leather has been difficult 
to get, and wood has been used for shoe soles—clogs 
M heavy irons round the edges of the soles: they also 
EIC big shawls when they went ou hei 
awls covered their heads and fell down over their 
shoulders, and half way down their backs. Yes, they 


Went out to work in a mill. 
dod Hs 


t to work. he: 
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П 


One day ту Uncle Allan took me with him to n 
- The factory we went to was а huge e building W z 
a tall brick chimney. On the chimney in white- acea 
brick was the name of the mill—MILAN. He showed 18 
where the cotton first came into the mill in bales. у 
word, when the bales were broken open the cotton qi 
look dirty. It has to be cleaned before it can be и 
and so it is put into a machine which beats it and shal Е 
it, and a current of air takes the bits of leaves and Br 
seeds and boll covering out of it. It is not washed 
‘wool is, because it is not greasy, 4 
P Next my uncle took iie to pt the carding таса 
“ These machines,” he said, “ are really big combs. x 
they do is to comb the cotton so that all the fibres lie i 
the same direction.” We followed the mat of cotton on 
to the next machines which began to spin it, starting 


ore and more machi 


until it became thin and tough, something like sewing 


Cotton. Uncle said that the yarn was “ бо counts 
(Look at a reel of sewing thread: on the label о 
а5 well as the length of cotton on 


r is "the count") That means 
are 60 hanks of c 


Which together weigh one 
Will tell you how many mil 
pound. 

“ Can I see the Weav; 
mean looms, lad,” said my uncle. * No, you won't see 
them here; this j а spinning mill. We send the 
cotton on to the dyers and the weavers for making ЧЕ. 
i Lancashire? « Oh," I said, a bi 


; because I did not at 
cotton had 


to be carted about to so many different 
places. Р 
It was years after that I went with a party to a weaving 
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VISIT TO А COTTON MILL 
~, 


mill situated in a different town, Bolton, among rows 
and rows of little brick houses without front gardens, and 
built all the same way. We were there before 1.30,, 
when the’ men in overalls, and the girls in shoes and 
overcoats were streaming back through the gates after 
their dipner hour. Inside, it was yery much as it, had 
been in а woollen mill. The looms made a frightening 
noise. We could*not hear ourselves speak though we 
were all very interested in the cleverness of the machines. 
€ were quite glad to get out into the quieter part of the 
mill where the cloth was being inspected and wound up 
on long reels like huge camera bobbins, before being 
sent away. а | 
Some of the cloth which is woven is plain. Then it 
can be dyed all one colour, er it can be printed with 
patterns. Some patterns, as you know, are woven 1n, in 
Which case you will see exactly the same pattern on both 
sides. When the pattern is printed on, 1t appears very 
faint on the underside. The girls will know what print 
dresses mean, Some of the cloth is wanted white, in 


which case it must be bleached because, as it comes off 
llowish. Chemicals 


the loom, the cotton looks grey or ye | 
are used for this purpose. “They are made chiefly from 
Coal and salt, both of which are produced nearby. 
The Lancashire that I knew as a small boy is still very 
much (Ве зате in many ways even though the girls don't 
Wear clogs and shawls any longer, and even though the 
cotton industry has been through very hard times. The 


mills u om England all over the 
sed to send cotton from Eng EU. 


World, but especially to India and Chin 
makes much pr the cheap cotton wanted there. Before 
the last war, the Japanese too were able to sell their 
cloth to the poor people of Asia much cheaper t 
Were. They could do this partly because they paid ш 
Workpeople much smaller wages; partly because ml 
Were nearer to the pcople who wanted to buy. Эп 
to-day, again, we need to send out cloth, only this time 
it will be of the best quality, for the Indians and Japanese 
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YOUR FATHER AND MINE р 
have not yet the skill to beat из at making that. Perhaps 
your own mother has gone back to work in a spinning 
¿mill or at а loom so that our country can offer good 
quality cloth to other countries in exchange for the things 
we need from them. 


'THINGS FOR YOU TO.DO 


г Rewrite these processes in cotton manufacturing in their correct 

order:— 

Weaving, cleaning, spinning, combing, finishing, printing. 

2 Make a graph of the number of people working in cotton mills 

using the following figures, given in thousands:—— 

1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1948 

469 433 395 297 224 209 267 .. 
What do you notice about this? Why do you think this has 
happened ? 

3 Say which are true of the following and write them down:— 
The number of workers in the cotton industry is going down 
because 
(т) Japan, India and other countries are making their own. 
(2) The machinery of our mills is new. 

(3) People who can find other jobs will not work in the mills. 
(4) Cotton is getting more difficult to grow. 
(5) Negroes will not work as hard as white men. 
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`\ CHAPTER XVIII 
MY MOTHER IN 1891 


ASKED my mother if she would find all the old family 

photographs for me. When she had found them I 
looked them through. They were all very interesting 
indeed, and we laughed a lot about а good many of them. 
At last I chose а photograph. Mother said that she 
wouldn't mind if I had it put in this book: so there you 
see it on the opposite side of the page. 

The woman on the left is my Auntie Daisy. Look at 
her frock. It is so long that it might drag in the dirt of 
the streets, and they were much dirtier because wagons. 
and cabs were drawn by horses, though mother says 
the trams then were driven by steam. Notice that the 
frock has a high collar, and long sleeves: it is made 
of plain grey cloth of wool and cotton mixed. Nylon and 
arüficial silk were not made in 1891, and the stockings 
hidden by the frock are black woollen ones like the little 
girl is wearing. The little -girl is my mother. Do you 
see her boots? The three ladies, who are my mother’s 
elder sisters, are also wearing boots. If you look closely 
you will see that my mother has long hair: it was in 
two plaits each tied with a bow of ribbon. The elder 
sisters have their hair in buns behind their heads, for this 
was long before the days of short hair, or votes for 
women. 

The boys will probably notice that the man in the 
picture, my Uncle Jack, has no turn-ups to his trousers; 
that he is wearing boots; that his coat buttons high up; 
and that his tie is tied after the fashion of the times in 
a big loose knot. The three other brothers are missing 
from the photograph, but the family was eight altogether, 
quite a usual size for a family in those days. 

The chair is a folding one of a kind which you do not 
often see now. It has a back and bottom of thin carpet 
material. It would be quite comfortable to sit in. Notice 
the lace curtains in the window behind the group. Yes, 
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MY MOTHER IN 1891 


itis a group: it i» not a snapshot, but was taken by a 
photographer who came to the house with a big camera. 
'That is why everyone is specially dressed for the occasion, 
The photographer had no rolls of film in those days; 
but the picture was taken on a special sort of glass plate. 
To protect this from the light, the photographer would 
cover the back of the camera with a big black ¢leth. 
When he wanted,to look at the group through the lens 
of the camera he would have to climb under this black 
cloth: to make the camera take a picture he had to 
reach round to the lens at the front and pull off a little 
black cap. While he did that he might tell you to 
** Watch for the dickie bird." Then he would put the 
cap back over the lens, and that would be that! 

1891 was four years after Queen Victoria's Jubilee, 
and ten. years before she died? Things have changed a 
great deal since then, and if you ask your mother to let 
you have old photographs going back, say, forty-five 
years, you will find out many things about the changes 
which have occurred since. You will probably get pic- 
tures of the first motor cars, and the first acroplanes. 
Your mother or father may be able to show you pictures 
of soldiers in the First World War. Your father may be 
able to tell you about the first crystal wireless sets, and 
you will certainly see some very great changes in fashions 
for women, and perhaps a few for men. 
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CHAPTER XIX / 
NYLONS FOR THE LADIES 


^N A X mother’s sisters did not wear nylons: they did not 
M brush their teeth with nylon: they did not scrub 
their nails nor brush their hair with nylon. Women wore 
thiek knitted woollen stockings, and they brushed their 
teeth (if they brushed them at а!) with brushes of 
bristles which grew on the back оГа pig. They had попе 
of the new kinds of cloth, no plastic mackintoshes, no 
nylon underclothes because though we have known 
about “plastics,” as they are called, for ninety years ог. 
more, they have only been made in big quantities in the 
last thirty years or so. 

These cloths are not made of natural fibres like, for 
example, wool. They aré made of artificial fibres pro- 
duced from wood or from very short cotton fibres called 
< linters > which would be too short to make into cotton 
cloth in the ordinary way. Another very important 
material from which plastics can be made is coal, though 
if you tell your sister that she is wearing coal on her legs 
she may not believe you. She may be just as surprised 


if you tell her that her stockings may once have grown 
in a Canadian forest. 


You know that if you boil g 
a thin gummy liquid, and sometime 


is made. When this li 


С uid is forced through very fine 
holes in a nozzle 16 co E 3 T 


mes out like threads of water from 
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a garden syringe, ама it does in hot air exactly what the 
glue did: it sets hard and shiny in long fibres. These 
are twisted together to make a strand, and the strands 
are twisted together to make a thread. 5 

'These threads can be woven just like cotton or wool, 
but from them you get a very smooth kind of cloth. Like 
wool théy can also be knitted by clever machines so ‘that, 
for example, underclothes and stockings are often 
knitted: that is why they will “ ladder,” as your mother 
says. During the last war our mothers and sisters were 
not able to get new silk and nylon stockings. Most of 
the cloth which was woven was wanted for other pur- 
poses such as parachutes and silk linings for flying clothes. 
We shall see, you and I, in our lives many changes in 
fashions as well as in the materials of which our clothes 
can be made. Already we can make artificial textiles, 
leather and rubber, and for some things these are better 
than the natural materials. 

We shall see later that coal can be made into hundreds 
of useful things. Plastics of all kinds can be got from it, 
so it is not surprising to find that some of our important 
silk works are near, or on, the-coalfields in towns like 
Derby, Wolverhampton and Flint. (Will you remember 
that every time coal is wasted there can be so much less 
cloth to clothe you, and so much less of a great many 
other things?) Derby, Wolverhampton and Flint are old 
towns, and they have still their old tumble-down houses, 
their narrow ugly streets; but many new industries need 
not be housed in the old towns on or near the coalfields. 
Many of the new factories do not use steam power and 
so do not have to burn coal. Instead electricity is brought 
to them by overhead wires and therefore they can be 
built where it is most convenient, which may be in some 
small out-of-the-way place nowhere пеаг a coalfield. 

On the other hand the government may try to per- 
suade some of the new factories to go to the old towns— 
or, at least, to the “satellite” towns (see p. 33) built near 
the old ones. Why do you suppose the government 
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N NYLONS FOR THE LADIES 
might want them) to go there ? Do you remember what 
we said about your father helping mine and most of the 
rest of the world ? In many of the old towns there was 
only oné important industry, and that was all very well 
so long as that industry was making good profits; but 
supposing that for some reason the industry suffered bad 
times.’ Then most of the workpéople would be uhem- 
ployed. They would have little to spend, so the shops 
and the cinemas and the buses would do badly ‘too. 
Everyone, you see, depends so much on everybody else. 
The government, then, might try to persuade new 
industries to go to the old towns so that even if one 
industry. were doing badly, there would „still be others , 
which might be doing quite well. Then the shops and 
the cinemas and the buses wquld not suffer half so much. 
The whole life of the town would not stop as it once 
would have done if its only industry went through 
difficult times. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


Make a list of the things you know or can find out are made of 


nylon. 
Look at the word “plastic” in your dictionaries. What exactly 
Vhat other common words begin with “plast—” 


ю 


does it mean? V 
Rewrite the following putting in the missing words:— 
* Plastics can be made from ..... апай = айа 5 5 


and many other things. Artificial silk and ..... 
It can be spun, woven ог..... into clothes. The 
d anywhere because 


оз 


from s 
factories where the silk is made can be place 


they use..--- power brought Бу..... wires." 
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BOOKS ABOUT SOMETHING Го ЕАТ 
Bourton, W. H. Splendid Book of Empire Railways ^ Sampson Low, 


~ Marston & Co. 
DARLING The Seasons and the Farmer Cambridge 

. Univ. Press 
Fawcert, R. (Ed.) Where does it come from? Bread Gawthorn 
Haut, M. В. Days Before History ,Harrap 
RowrLawp, T. J.S. Vital Things for Cassell 

and 5мтн, L.G. Lively Youngsters e 

Weaver, R. M. Living Geography, Europe Gregg Pub. Co. 
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WATER AND BREAD 


THINGS FOR YOU TO FIND OUT 


Try to find out 
(a) «Where your water supply comes from. e 
(b) How much your father has to pay for it. 
(c) Whether it ‘is hard water or soft. 
2 Ask your mother what difference “ hard " water makes to her 
when she is washing clothes. 
3 Have you ever seen a “spring” ? Can you find out why it flows ? 
Are there any inns or public houses in your town called by the 
names of trades? What trades are they and aresthey still carried 


on to-day ? 


- 


> 


You get used to saying some pairs of words in one 
way. For example, you always say— It's raining cats 
and dogs ": you say “ bread and milk," not milk and 
bread. Why, then, do you think I have written Water 
and Bread at the top of the page? It is because water 
is really more important than bread. Without bread, 
without.any food, you would go on living for some 
weeks, certainly * forty days and forty nights," as it says 
in the Bible. You would, of course, get very weak, 
become very tired, and begin to feel very cold. But 
without water you would die in a few days. Most drinks 
are very largely water. 'Thus, more than nine-tenths of 
milk is water; tea, coffee and cocoa are nearly all 
water, too. ; "Y. 2 

When people began to live all the time in one place 
in this, and in any other country, the first thing they had 
to do was to make sure they could get water not far 
away. That is one good reason why our villages and 
towns, and even the great towns which have grown from 
older and smaller ones, often stand on a river or a” 
stream. In some parts of our own country, in spite of the 


rain, water is difficult to get: where the rock lets rain 
soak away quickly, as in limestone or chalk, you will 
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under the tree riding? Notice the clear bright sky and the st; 


40 Tunis, an oasis scene. What are these boys doing? 


animal are 


How are they 
the two boys 
rong shadows. 
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find the people live bunched together in places where 
water can be found, or else they live where limestone or 
chalk comes up against some kind of rock which will not 
let water*pass through: then a line of springs will be 
formed, and on the line of springs there very often grows 
a line of villages. Over much of our country there is 
plenty bf water, and so you will find farmhouses a long 
way from their neighbours because they can get well- 
water for their supplies. In desert countries, however, 
people live all together in the oases, or if they must move, 
manage somehow to carry enough water with them for 
their journeys. 

When the villages and towns were small they could . 
quite well depend on streams or rivers for their water 
supplies, but what was to happen to them when they 
bcgan to grow, especially when the Factory System and 
the Industrial Revolution brought great numbers of 
people together? Not only did the people have to go 
farther and farther for their water but aiso, because they 
knew very little about these things, they began to tip 
more and more filth and dirt into the streams, so that 
the water became quite unfit to drink. То-Чау the col- 
lecting of rubbish of all kinds—waste paper, tea leaves, 
bad vegetables, cinders, and so on—is an important duty 
of the local councils, and to the health of towns the 
dustman is in his way as important as the doctor. The 
factories were also to blame.for some of this fouling of 
the water, and sometimes, even to-day, fish are poisoned 
by what escapes from the factories into the river. 

London's water-supply a hundred years ago was 
drawn from shallow wells and from the River Thames. 
A little was brought into the city from a distance through 

i hollow trunks of elm trees. Does that 
pipes made of the hollow : ; k 
help to answer the question you were just going to | Си 
why didn’t they lay pipes as we do to-day and үш 
water from somewhere where it was clean ? They ha 
no metal pipes and concrete was unknown. When thes 
kinds of pipes first came into use, water companies egan 
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to bring water from the Thames to sell in the great city, 
but it was still the filthy water of the river into which 
gan sixty-four large sewers. Many of the great towns of 
the north were not so well off even as this, ahd in one 
of them only a quarter of the houses had any water 
supply at all. In another it was sold at very high prices. 
Peóple waited for а Iong time to get it from a common 
tap in the street, and might then have.to carry it a long 
way home. Р 
Water, as we know to-day, thanks to the work of a 
Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, can carry dangerous germs. 
One sort causes the terrible fever called cholera. Anyone 
suffering from this passes the germs out of his body with 
the other waste products. In the old towns where sewage 
and drinking water often mixed together, anyone else 
using that water was likely to catch the fever and spread 
it in his turn, so causing what is called an epidemic. 
There were bad cholera epidemics in this country at 
various times between 1800 and 1870. To-day we 
usually think of cholera as being a fever which only 
breaks out in Eastern countries such as India and China 
where, in the great crowded towns, sewers and water 
supplies are still open rivers. A cholera epidemic in 1947 
killed thousands of people in Egypt. Many nations 
including our own then sent aid to Egypt so as to stop 
the fever from spreading further, for disease of this kind 
` 13 not cut off by the lines men draw on maps and call 
frontiers. Health is an international interest. 
In 1835 Parliament passed an Act which ordered the 
- Setting up in each big town of bodies‘of men who were 
to look after the well-being of the people. This was the 
beginning of much of the work Spoken of by the Mayor 
in his letter. One of the first duties of these bodies was 
to see that a good Supply of pure water was brought to 
- the townsfolk. Some towns were able to do this quickly 
but in others the supplying was still done by companies 
which wished to make as big a profit as they could, and 
which would therefore only put pipes and taps into those 
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г a гоаамау in Birmingham. The smaller 


ones are about 3 feet acros; and the larger 4 feet across. Altogether the 
city has over 1,500 miles of sewers to look after and clean. Without them 
it would soon be impossible for people to go on living in the great towns. 


districts where people could afford to pay well for them. 
Companies supplied London until 1905 when the Metro- 
politan Water Board bought the companies for £47 
million. By that time Parliament had passed the Public 
Health Act, of which we spoke in an earlier section of 
this book on Housing, which obliged every local counci! 
to supply, or to have supplied by a company, enough 
pure water for the people. The word pure is important 
because if you can prove that you have been taken ill 
through drinking impure water supplied by your council 
you can make them pay you heavy damages. Not long 
ago, some people in Croydon made their corporation 
pay them damages because they had been taken very 
ill through drinking impure water. 

At first water was collected in reservoirs close to the 
towns: but as the towns have grown greater and greater, 
their Water Departments have had to bring supplies from 
further and further away. Manchester gets its water 
from Thirlmere over ninety-five miles away. Birming- 


41 Here are four sewers unde 
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Birmingham's water supply. 
4 44 million gallons of water 
and for industrial purposes. 


43 These are the beds which filter part of 
Each day the million people of the city псе 
for drinking, cooking, washing and bathing, 


ham’s water comes from the Elan Valley in central 
Wales, more than seventy miles away. It was certainly 
quite impossible to do this in the days before iron or 
steel pipes could be made. 

You will notice that both of these great towns collect 
their water in mountain districts. There are three chief 
reasons for this. The first is that the water starts at some 
height above the town to which it is to be sent, and 
though pumps may be necessary at places, it must be 
easier to let the water run down rather than have to 
pump it up. The height of the supply above the town 
is called the “ head " of water. The second reason is 
that these regions have much more rain than places 
situated lower down, and on the east of our country. 
Wet winds from the Atlantic Ocean and the Irish Sea 
bring heavy rainfall to these mountains. The third 


is that the water supplied is "soft," 


important reason р | е 
because these. high mountain regions are oiten made of 


hard rocks which will not dissolve in water. 
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If you live on limestone or chalk rocks, or indeed on Д 
number of others, you will know that the water whic 
you boil in your kettles leaves behind it what mother 
may call *fur," but which is more widely 'known as 
"scale." The watér which leaves “scale” in the kettle 
is known as * hard? water. You will know that it 15 
difficult to make soap give a good lather in this kind of 
water. That which leaves scale in a kettle will also leave 
scale in boilers, and so, where hard water is used, they 
have to be cleaned more often, which costs factories and 
mills much time and money. Water which does not 
lather will mean that more soap has to be used every- 
where—in layndries, hotels and houses: soap, too, costs 
money. Where the water is hard it may pay some firms 
to have water softeners fixed. We have already seen 
how important the supply of soft water is to the scouring, 

dyeing and bleaching of wool in the West Riding, and 
to dyeing and bleaching in Lancashire. 

So far we have thought of water mainly as a drink, 
but it has other uses. A good water supply also means 
that a town can have swimming baths, washing baths, 
and wash-houses. To safeguard good health you need 
a clean body and clean clothes. One hundred years ago 
baths fixed in houses were very rare, and running hot 
water was not known at all. Baths were not used in 
working-class houses in those days, and though local 
councils have been building public baths for the last 
hundred years they were not much used until fifty years 
ago, late in the 1890’s. There was по bath fixed in my 
mother’s house when that photograph was taken (p. 100), 
and very many of the older houses of this country are 
still without them although all the new ones have bath- 
rooms built into them. 

our people have become cleaner so they have 
become healthier, and lives have become longer. Bad 
dp] dar of the kind which used to kill off thousands in 
our big citie$ are now stopped by supplying pure water, 
and by collecting refuse. We have ITEM NEAN about 
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germs, and the way diseases are spread, and so we are 
able to take measures to fight epidemics as soon as they 
look like beginning. Look after yourselves: be clean;, 
don't wait till mother tells you to wash, and when you 
grow up see that your district is clean, too, won't you ? 


° А е 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


1 Correct the statements which are not true and rewrite all of them. 
(a) To make hard. water soft we must boil it. 
(b) Rain water is hard water. 
(c) Soft water leaves “scale” in a kettle. 
(d) Water from limestone districts is soft. 
2 Draw a picture of the kind of pump used for süpplying water. 
In what way is it different from a bicycle pump ? 
3 Fill in the missing words and rewfite these sentences:— 


I) water must be supplied by the ..... 

(2) In the past ..... have broken out because the water 
supply was ....- 

(3) In ...-- countries even to-day ..... kills many people 
because the.......--- sooo 

(4) The Frenchman, ..... Aan а ; showed that water can 
сапу... 
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кашын Ера нЕ poster Г was look- 
c MUS 


| ing at while I waited 
| 

| 
Я 


for the general foreman 
of the Borough Surveyor's 
departrhent said, “Опе 
fom of paper will make 
ceiling board for twelve 
houses.” The foreman 
was to take me out to 
meet the men who worked 


5 rday, when they finish at 
mid-day: for this work they нйн а E 


La 16s. od. and £5 35. od. а 
them just the five and a half 
my small to 
takes back 


So in the week ninety tons of rubbish are collected, 


: me to be a very large amount for the 
size of the town, 
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45 Rubbish is being sorted by these men in a Birmingham salvage works. 
It is passing along on an endless belt after dust and tins have been taken 
out of it. Rags, paper, cardboard, bottles, jars, and bones are collected by 
these and other workmen. Each year the dustmen of Birmingham salvage 
nearly £130,000 worth of *' rubbish." What cannot be salvaged is burnt 
under boilers to supply heating, lighting and power to the works. 


I asked Mr. Hemming what happened at the tip— 
was the rubbish burnt? Not now, it seems, though it 
once was. Nowadays it is simply spread out in layers of 
about six feet thick, and in the course of a few months 
it settles down. Some parts of it decay, and the chemical 
changes going on may cause the tip to catch fire by 
itself: if this happens the fire brigade is called on to put 
it out again. If it were spread in layers thicker “than 
six feet this would always be happening as the heat 
would never be able to get away as it does now. 

Two men work at the tip, raking the rubbish flat. As 
they work they pull out bits of iron and steel, bottles and 
jars, old clothes and rags. These are saved or “salvaged” 
and later sold. In some big towns the salvage is worth 
quite a lot of money. Many things are sorted out of the 


‘refuse which are valuable if they can be collected in 


large enough quantities, and what is left over is burnt 
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in incinerators, and the by-products are collected even 
from that. For my town the cost of building an incin- 
erator and collecting some things would be too great to 
make it worth while, as the amount of refuse to be dealt 
with is really quite small. 

Mr. Hemming said, in replying to a question, “ What 
do we do if we find anything valuable? We return it to 
the Surveyor and sometimes people ring up to ask if we 
have found something which they think they may have 
lost in the dustbins. Sometimes, too, they ask us to look 
out specially for something they have lost. We always 
do that, but it isn't often that anything really valuable 
turns up.” Į wanted to know if there had been any 
changes while Mr. Hemming had been at this job. He 


d only been working at 
it for about ten months, though he had heard the older 


in 1910, ashpits were 
course, the law com- 


7 п that the dustmen can 
Carry it away easily. 

The motor lorry re 
1935 —just about the 


с shining new lorry 
with one cf the men look; Edi i 


It's not so long ago aft 
replaced ? Мт, Hemming said that a horse could be less 
costly than a lorry 1 


I wanted to know. ** Well 


Very close together, one man has to sit in the lorry all 
the time, and to keep stoppi i i 


a lot of petrol. But, you see 
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‘Git up, there, me old hoss, as you go by, and he 
'gits up’ by himself to the next house. So you don't 
have to waste a man's work all the time. It wouldn't, 
pay here Because the houses are fairly well spread, and 
we should waste so much time getting backwards and 
forwards to the tip, especially as we do about five loads 
a day." 

I Wert on to ask Mr. Hemming if he would give us 
hints as to how we could help him. “ Yes," he said, “Т 
think I can. First of all will you ask the boys and girls 
to remember that no wet stuff should be put into the 
bins. It not only attracts flies, but also it soon rots the 
metal sides and bottoms of the bins, which may mean 
cut and poisoned hands for us. You can see we all wear 
gloves, but even then we sometimes get cuts across our 
wrists if there is jagged metal anywhere.” He broke off, 
and shouted across the road to one of his men. “ Bert,” 
he said, “let Mr. Bramwell have a look at that scar 
across your thumb. There you are,” and he pointed to 
the man’s hand, “‘that’s what can happen! > 

Another thing Mr. Hemming told me was that the 
Council did not pay him to carry away anything except 
household waste. You should not put brick ends, grass 
cuttings, hedge clippings and things like garden waste 
into the bins: such vegetable stuff as will decay ought 
to be buried—(* It's good for the gardens, anyway," he 
said), and that is also true of things out of the house, too, 
wherever it can be done. If everyone burnt what they 
could, and buried what they could, the charge for сој- 
lecting refuse could be greatly cut down and that would 
save cost to your father and mine, wouldn’t it? By the 
way, don’t burn things in the bins: it is just as bad as 
putting wet stuff into them. 

* Last of all, Mr. Bramwell, perhaps you would tell 
them one other thing," said Mr. Hemming. “ We 
collect paper separately one day a week because it is 
still very much wanted. In this town we give out sacks 
for paper, but half of it is wasted just the same: it gets 
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thrown into the bins. We want clean newspaper, and 
other non-greasy paper and cardboard as much now as 
«we ever did," and he pointed to a poster on the side of 
the refuse lorry which said, “ Опе ton of ‘рарег will 


make ceiling board for twelve houses! > 'Thank you, 
Mr. -Hemming! 


D 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


т If you know a dustman will you ask him some of the questions I 
asked Mr. Hemming such аз “ How long do you work each 
day"? “How much rubbish do you collect each week?” 
“ Where do you take the rubbish 2 ” 


2 Make a list of things you should do and anoth 
should not do if you want to help the dustmen 
properly. * 


er of things you 
to do their work 
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TCHA or THE CUP THAT CHEERS 


«ГЕ excellent апа by all Physitians approved 
China Drink called by the Chineans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, a 
cophee house in Sweetings Rents, by the” Royal 
Exchange, London.” 

So the word “ Tcha”’ which your big brother, or his 
pals, brought back from the war, was being used in this 
country for tea a long time ago, because the advertise- 
ment you have just read is taken from a paper sold in 
London in 1658. The very famous Londoner, Samuel 
Pepys, who kept a most interesting diary wrote, in 1666, 
the year of the Great Fire—“ I did send for a cup ог. 
tea, a China drink of which'I never had drunk before." 
At that time tea cost anything from fifteen to fifty 
shillings a pound, depending on its quality. From those 
early years when tea was brought here only at a great 
price, and in small quantities for rich people, it quickly 
became very widely used. Two hundred years later 
(in 1863) it was the general drink of great numbers 
among the poorly paid workers of Britain. To-day, as 
you know, we and other British people throughout the 
world drink great quantities of it. Р 

Perhaps you will have noticed that tea is spoken of 
here аз. having come from China. So it did, and some 
of it still does, but much more is now produced in 
Ceylon and Assam. If you will look in your atlases at 
the map of India you will find the first is an island 
shaped like a pear drop to the south-east of India while 
Assam is as far north-east as possible. Tea grew wild on 
the hills of Assam, and it was here that planters began 
to grow it in specially large quantities from the middle 
of the nineteenth century onwards. Before the leaves 
get into your teapot they have to pass through the hands 
of many workers, through many machines, and travel 
eight or nine thousand miles. Let us see how this all 
happens. 
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THE CUP THAT CHEERS 


The plant grows best where there is plenty of moisture 
in the air during most of the year. The south-west 
monsoon blows across the Indian Ocean and the Bay ef 
Bengal and meets the high mountains of the north 
causing a very heavy rainfall in Assam. (Most of the 
heavy rain falls in the summer months.) It rains, not 
just heàvily as it does at home, but sometimes in inches 
a day, and in some places between 120 and 180 inches 
fall in the year. 180 inches is 15 feet, which is probably 
six times the amount you get in your part of the country. 
Strangely enough the tea plant does not like to stand 
with its feet in water any more than you do, and so it is 
usually planted on the steep slopes of the mountain sides. 
Some of the best tea comes from the gardens around 
Darjeeling, 100 miles west of Assam, and nearly 8000 
feet above sea level. 

Whenever you have heavy rain and warmth together 
plants grow quickly, as they do in a greenhouse. In its 
wild state the tea plant grows into a tree twenty to thirty 
feet tall: but in the gardens it is always being cut back 
or pruned. This is done for two reasons. The first is that 
a bush about waist high is easier to pick than a tree. 
The second is that the tea growers do not want the plant 
to make wood, and by cutting it back they cause it to 
grow lots of small twigs and a thick clump of leaves, 
rather like a privet hedge does. The heat and the damp- 
ness make other plants grow quickly and thickly too, 
and so in the tea gardens the soil has to be carefully 
weeded all the time. What would you expect to happen 
when the heavy summer rain poured on to bare soil on 
the mountain sides ? In every gutter, even in this coun- 
try, you can see the amount of sand and mud which 
water will carry after a thunderstorm. How much more 
would fifteen feet of rain in the course of the year carry 
down if it were allowed to do so? The planters often 
make steps or terraces on the hillsides to stop the water 
from running straight down the slopes. 

This is how the tea gardens are planted out. The 
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seeds of the tea plant, which are about as big as hazel 
nuts, grow into seedlings in a nursery. When they are a 
few months old they are set out about five feet apart in 
the gardéns which have been made ready for them. 
Some time between their first and second years they are 
cut right down to within a foot of the ground, and after 
that they are cut back usually every third year, so that 
they are something like good sized gooseberry bushes to 
look at. Big trees are also planted in the gardens to give 
some shade to the pickers. Though the ground in the 
gardens is kept clean of weeds, big thickets of bamboos 
and heavy evergreen jungle trees, often bright with their 
own flowers or with orchids, grow all around the gardens. 

The leaves of the tea plant are picked every ten days 
or so, and there may be in the year as many as twenty 
or thirty pickings. This work is done mainly by women, 
the small, fine-boned women of this northern part of 
India. Their day's work begins at dawn when the first 
sunlight turns the distant mountain peaks to gold, and 
drives away the weaving mists which cling to the hill- 
sides and choke the valleys. Lightly and gracefully in 
their bare feet they walk up the zigzag paths to work 
wearing bright coloured clothes of printed cottons. 
Though they sometimes wear short blouses and skirts 
their other clothes are not sewn into separate garments, 
but are made of one or two long pieces wound round, 
gathered together, and tucked in so skilfully that the 
women look beautifully dressed. They often wear bright 
bangles of silver on their arms, for this is one way of 
looking after metal which can easily be changed into 
money if it is ever quickly needed. Often, too, they wear 
through one nostril, a little jewel like a lozenge-shaped 
or circular ear ring. Over their sleek shiny black hair 
they wear scarves or shawls, for the baskets which they 
will be carrying on their backs as they pick tea leaves 
are hung from a strap which runs across their heads 
from ear to ear. The baskets are of open wicker work, 
and usually are made of split bamboo. They are flat on 
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the side which goes against the back of the picker while 
the other is round like the top of a letter P. Into this 
basket the picker puts the tea leaves as she gathers them 
with both hands. 

The next time you drink a cup of tea will you try to 
think.of this colourfu] scene—the yellows, reds and blues 
of the clothes against the dark green of the jungle—in 
this mountainous country 8000 miles away ? 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 

1 Write down the names of three countries whe 
Why are they: good places for growing tea ? 

2 Ask your mother how to make a “ good cup of tea.” 


3 Do you know what a “ tea Clipper" was? Try to find out about 
а famous yearly race connected with the tea trade. 


4 Can you think of any common English expressions which use the 
words “ tea сир”? 


re tea is grown. 
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• 

CO must not think that the pickers take all the leaves 

off the bushes for if they did the'bushes would die. 
Besides, some of the leaves would be too big and coarse 
to make good tea. One well-known kind of tea calls 
itself “tips,” and*you will find that its advertisements 
show that only the outer edges of the leaves are used. 
For the best qualities only the bud and the two end 
leaves on any twig are picked. The leaves are narrow, 
and pointed, and between four and eight inches long. 

The tea leaf you put into А um 
your pot is black and hard, : 
but when it was picked it , 
was green and soft. How 
was the one turned into the 
other? You may think that 
drying alone would do it, but 
this is not so. If you have 
ever pressed flowers and 
leaves between two pieces 
of blotting paper under a 
heavy book, you will know 
that they dry and fade, but а Е Е 
that they do not go black. ық ог any plant which grows 
We must follow the fresh near your home which must look 
leaves into the tea factory 757 ке these? 
before we can find out the answer to that question. 

Green and fresh as they are, the leaves are first spread 
‘thinly on shallow drawers with bottoms of wire netting 
or jute hessian—the sort of sacking material you will find 
underneath your upholstered chairs at home. Soon, in 
the warm dry air of the factory, they begin to wither and 
in twenty hours or so they are ready to be moved on to 
the next stage. 

The withered leaves are now rolled. They are put 
into a machine in which there are two wheels, one above 
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the other. The bottom wheel spins in ae LPPE 
direction to the upper опе. This machine sq s Did 
some of the tannin—an acid which gives x ain TIN 
taste—and some more of the moisture not Ío: rnm 
withering of the leaf: it also rolls the leaves m Arc. 
them, into the tight Sticks you see in the packe д 


ich i i lain. 
{ es the stage which is most difficult to exp. 
BONO 5 n. The leaves are spread out 


tmenting them, green tea 
would be produced. When he uses exactly the same 
kind of leaves but wets them again after rolling them 50 
that ferm 


entation takes place, 
black tea, 
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put in to keep the leaves quite dry so that they carry 
from Assam or India or Ceylon to this country in good 
condition. If they were open to the air and moisture 
got in thém again, what might happen to them, do you 
suppose ? s 

The chests are usually brought to the London market 
where the tea is sold to wholesalers (look at the word 
carefully: it means those who sell whole lots or in big 
quantities) who mix different amounts of certain qualities 
to get just the sort they usually sell. They then package 
it for sending out to the retailer—the man who buys a 
fair quantity from the wholesaler, and who sells the tea 
in much smaller quantities across the counter of his 
. shop to you. 

When you get a chance will you look carefully at 
some leaves left over from a pot of tea? The boiling 
water makes them swell and uncurl once again, and you 
may be able to see from what kind of a leaf they came. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


Draw arrows and write words to show how tea is brought from 
the tea garden to your home. This will help you:— 
PICKING ——- FACTORY ——- WITHERING 

2 Draw a rectangle 2}-in. by }-in. Divide it into ten equal parts. 
Colour in the first seven of these. The coloured part stands for the 
amount of tea which comes from India: the whole rectangle 
stands for all the tea coming into this country. 

Copy out the following sentences using the correct words only:— 


In Britain we mostly drink есь | tea. Black tea is from the 


оз 


tree 
bush | as green tea but is different to look at 
clump of grass 
withered 
because it has been ;fermented | whereas green tea has not. 
ERG | 


same 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE MILKMAN 


R. Hamblin is a milk- 
man. He does not 

call at my house, but he 
goes to 190 others and de- 
livers fifty to sixty gallons 
of milk each day in my 
town. Many of you would 
think he was a funny sort 
of milkman because you 
are used to seeing yours 
come with bottles on a 
special rubber-tyred cart, 
and perhaps wearing a 
special uniform with a 
white jacket, and a white 
band round his shiny 
peaked cap, too. Mr. 
Hamblin has a four- 
wheeled dray which could 

49 Mr. Hamblin, the Milkman. be used on the farm, 
and he wears his ordinary clothes, Some of his milk he 
carries in a churn from which he fills a bucket, He 
ladles milk out of the bucket with pj i 


they only bring the bottled m 
leave it for you. 

Mr. Hamblin tells me 
work at 5.30 with milkin 
7-15. He and the other 
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numbered with а little label put through its ear like an 
ear ring. То see how they are getting on, the milk from 
each cow is kept separate, and it is weighed. The weight 
is written. down in a book every morning and evening, 
and each cow gives between twenty-five and thirty 
pounds at a time. 

They have a milking machine, but they don’t ‘use it 
much because Mr. Hamblin says a good milker can keep 
up with a machine: if you remember that it has to be 
fixed up each time on another cow this may not sound 
so foolish as it seems. The milk is “Accredited ” and 
T.T. which stands for Tuberculin Tested. The T.T. 
milk is specially free from the germs of tuberculosis—or 
consumption as you might call it—and cán be sold for 
a halfpenny a pint more than the Accredited. After the 
milk has been weighed, it is put into the cooler because 
it is warm yet from the cow's body. It runs over a lot 
of metal pipes through which cold water is being 
pumped. From there it goes into another machine 
which fills bottles, about 800 of them, each morning. 

Just before 8 o'clock Mr. Hamblin starts out from the 
farm, with its very beautiful half-timbered house, to 
;come to Droitwich, two and a half miles away. Then 
Mr. Hamblin spends the next eight hours delivering the 
milk. We have a number of hotels and cafés here, and 
he delivers quite a lot to them. Some he leaves at what 
used to be the British Restaurant and is now used for 
cooking school meals—so a good deal of his milk goes 
‘into puddings for children round about. 

Sometimes while he is on his rounds a County Inspec- 
tor comes up and buys a pint of milk. It may be from 
a bottle, from the churn or from the bucket: but which- 
ever it is he divides it amongst three small bottles. He 
‘puts a cork into each bottle and waxes and seals it. One 
‚Бе sends away to be “ analysed ” to see it is quite pure: 
one he keeps himself, and one he gives back to Mr. 
Hamblin. Ш the analysts say the milk is dirty, Mr. 
Hamblin can have the other sample tested. If these 
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Inspectors keep a constant check оп w 
accidental or deliberate mistakes arGavoided, 


50 Top left, shop weighing scales are tested for accuracy. 
51 Top right, coal weights are carefully checked. 
52 Belo; 


BA в ement. 
w, a publican's glasses are examined for correct measureme 


> t 
{ ke sure tha 
cights and measures to make 


53 Inspectors test a garage petrol pump with special apparatus. 
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two don't agree well, there's still а third bottle, isn't 
there? The local policeman used to do this job, and 
you see how carefully your food is protected for you, 
don’t you ? 5 

The other day Mr. Hamblin's horse ran away. You 
will all have seen lorries with long loads on them that 
reach "well over the back—ladders or planks, scaffold 
poles or trees. "The drivers have to tie а piece of white 
cloth to the end of such loads so that traffic following 
doesn't bump into them by mistake. A load like that 
Went by, and went over a manhole in the road. The 
white flag at the back bumped up and down, and the 
horse must just have seen it out of the corner of his eye. 
He's quite a young horse—only five years old, and he 


took fright. First he jumped and knocked a churn off 
the dray, and the noise of*that fallin 


al ong it. heavy traffic running 
asked Mr. Hamblj : 
things h uld lik in whether there were any little 
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** You might tell them, too," he went on, * that bottles 
are expensive, and that though we are careful to steam 
them and clean them thoroughly before we use them 
again, it does help us if people will swill them out pro? 
perly before they return them." T 

Mr. Hamblin works seven days a week in all weathers, 
hail, rain and shine. He has no one to help him, and so 
it is very difficult, for him ever to get a holiday. Each 
day his work starts at 5.30, and it finishes twelve hours 
later after the evening milking. He gets about £5 10s. od. 
а week. His cottage costs him 45. 11d., but it has no gas 
or electricity, only oil for lighting and cooking. Of 
course, he gets some things cheaply from the farm. But, 
for all that, he quite likes his job. “Т meet so many 
different people," he said, “ from the poorest to the 
richest; they all need milk and it's interesting getting 
to know them." Mr. Hamblin has a grip like a vice 
when you shake hands with him: it made me wince. 
“Тез all that milking and carrying he does," I thought 
as I went away. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


If you know a milkman will you ask him some of the questions 
I asked Mr. Hamblin, such as “ When do you start work?” 
* How many gallons do you deliver each дау?” “ How many 
customers do you serve ? ” 

What does the milkman do to make sure that the milk is free 
from dirt and germs when it is sold to your mother ? 

Make a list of things you should and should not do if you want 
to help the milkman to do his job properly. 


ю 


oo 
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has starch in'it is to put in or on it one drop of iodine; 
if it changes to a blue colour starch is there, 

You don't only eat bread and potatoes. 
you have meat. This is to help you to build 


will eat tallow candles as you 
far from the truth: they do 


Баг, meat and fat every day. These 

· Starch and sugar and other 
arbo-hydrates; meat is only 
lled protein ; and fats, well, 


5 need quite small amounts of those 
things called vitamins, ese, as you probably know 
y the first letters of the 
If you have too small quantities (or as ме 


ciency) of these. our body begins to 
80 wrong. Before I912 when Sir Frederick Gerland 
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Hopkins first found vitamins, people suffered through 
failing to eat enough of those foods which would give 
them the vitamins they needed. Even to-day man 
people do not get enough, partly because they don't 
know, sometimes because they cannot afford. You can, 
you see, have a full stomach, and still not be properly fed. 

A deficiency of Vitamin A causes night blindness. 
This was important to us during the last war when 
everywhere was blacked out, and it was especially 
important to night fighter pilots. The cure was said to 
be to eat plenty of carrots! A deficiency of Vitamin B 
causes a disease fairly common in the Far East, called 
beri-beri, which causes first the legs, then the body of the 
person who has it, to swell as if water were gathering. 
‘This occurs because many of the people there live almost 
entirely on rice from which {йе vitamin has been taken 
away with the husk. 

Deficiency of Vitamin C causes scurvy. The glands 
of the groin swell up, the skin goes blotchy, and teeth 
begin to come loose. It is the result of having no fresh 
fruit and vegetables. It was especially serious in the 
days when sailing ships made journeys of many weeks 
without touching land, so that the sailors lived largely 
on salt pork, hard biscuits, dried beans, and peas. It is 
quickly cured by drinking lime, lemon or orange juice. 
AII sailing ships began to carry barrels of lime juice when 
this was found to be a cure long before the reason for it 
was known. In a mild form, scurvy was very widespread 
during the winter months all through the long centuries 
when fresh green food was difficult to get, and the milk 
which would have helped to make up for it was scarce 
because the people knew nothing of clover and root crops 
on which to feed cattle in winter time. 

You will have heard already in this book a good deal 
about diseases which come from a deficiency of Vitamin 
D. Without it, bones become soft and teeth decay more 
casily. Fresh vegetables and the outer part of wheat 
grains have Vitamin D in them, and cod and halibut 
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liver oil are especially rich in it. Our own bodies also 
make it when sunlight plays on them. If you are cut off 
from the sun and from foods which have Vitamin D in 
them you begin to suffer from the disease called rickets. 
It is very rarely seen in a bad form to-day, but it was 
especially widespread during the Industrial Revolution, 
and in our slum areas a few years ago. Many-people 
grew up twisted or bow-legged and with bad teeth. A 
deficiency of it also causes people to catch other diseases 
more easily, 

You have no cause to worry yourselves about any of 
these diseases. You have enough milk every day to give 
you the vitamins you need: milk has them all in some 
amounts. Then you have well mixed food with some 
raw fruits or vegetables now and again. You get some 
sunlight. Oh yes! you are strong and healthy enough, 


There is one thing you might remember: when you 
grow up don’t keep buying the expensive patent and 


potatoes, or on your bread after yo 
starch, it will not do 


and iodine is one of them. Anoth : din 
chalk, but don’t eat er of these is foun 


Fir, that on the blackboard ledge; 

е шоп; but. don't go round looking for a nice 

аеш 2 x aan another is phosphorus, but don't 

ck matches, which will h thers, 
but these will do for din rng qu. Chere are Q 

ood, coal and petrol are, in а way, different kinds of 

füel. Scientists measure fuel by how much heat they can 
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get out of a pound of it, and the measure they use is а 
calorie. `А pound of coal would give 3900 calories; a 
pound of petrol 5100 calories. Bread gives 1200 calories 
to the pound, and apples only 210: so you would have 
to eat nearly six pounds of apples to, give you the same 
quantity of heat, or energy, as a pound of bread. Each 
day yousneed about 2500 calories: ^if you were lying in 
bed you would need many fewer: if you were running 
errands all the time or outside playing, you would need 
perhaps a few more. That is why miners and men who 
do heavy work get bigger rations than you do just now, 
and why, when we can again buy all we need, those 
workers will still have to have more food than you. 

At the moment there are millions of péople in Italy 
living on 1300 calories a day—about a half of what you 
should be having. It is about*the same in Germany, in 
Greece, and in some other countries which have been 
damaged by the war. Before the war began these people 
would usually have had enough to keep them healthy: 
leaving people homeless and starving are only two of 
very many reasons why wars are silly and hateful. Мом, 
because they get too little, diseases which they would 
easily have thrown off before, quickly become very 
catching. We not only have to send foods but also 
doctors and medicines to help them. That is partly our 
duty and partly because we need to stop epidemics 
before they have a chance of spreading to us (see p. 110). 

Some peoples in the world have never had enough to 
eat. Millions in India and China have been too, poor 
to feed properly. They could sometimes fill themselves 
with food and not feel hungry at all, but still not be 
properly fed. If you had to live on apples, you would 
find it difficult to eat enough to give you the number of 
calories you needed: if you lived on rice you would also 
find it difficult to eat enough to give you the number of 
calories you needed. Besides, you would not be getting 
the different kinds of food you needed. That is why you 
sometimes see pictures of nearly naked small boys and 
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girls of some hot countries who look quite thin every- 
where except in the middle: they have to cat so much 
to get the same energy as you do from much less food. 

Clever men have been at work to see how food from 
countries with plenty can be brought to those which 
have too little but whose people cannot afford to buy 
апу more.. Farmers in the countries which are well-off 
must be paid Юг. their work so that they may live, yet 
the people whose need is greatest cannot pay. It is to 
be hoped that someday soon we shall find an answer to 
this difficulty. The Food and Agricultural Organisation 
of the United Nations is trying not only to wipe out real 
starvation but also to give everyone in the whole world, 
whether he can pay for it or not, enough of the right 
kinds of food to keep him strong and in good health. 
This is a great and difficult job to do, but we must try, 
and go on trying until we succeed in doing it. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


1 Make a table of thrce columns like the one below. Look at the 
top line of the table: then fill in the other lines with the right 


words. 


Kind of Food Found in Work done 
starch bread Gives energy 
protein 

fats 


2 Rewrite these sentences and fill in the missing words. 
(а) Lack of Vitamin A may сацѕе..... 
(Р) A deficiency of Vitamin B may cause 
(c) Too little Vitamin C may cause . . . .- 
(d) Rickets is caused by a deficiency оЁ...... | 

3 What are those countries which have sufficient са trying to do 


for those which have too little ? 
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JE you look at the'skeletons of a chimpanzee and a 

man you will not find them very different. That docs 
not mean that men began as monkeys, but we can guess 
that thousands of years ago the first men looked rather 
more ape-like than you and I do to-day. These first men 
were probably not 
broader and heavier than we are. Their arms were 
longer and their bodies stronger than ours. They had 
smaller heads, smaller brains and low foreheads, above 
thick and jutting eyebrows. Their teeth were bigger and 
grew in jaw*bones which stuck out from their faces 


an grunts, growls 
and senseless chattering. They had st 


ill to learn how to 
make a fire. They had по clothes, and their only 


5, not shaped or 


small animals, Put your 
tongue against your front teeth. You have four which 
i but on eithe ide of those 
i Е d r side o 
rane ООВ With a sharp poit ПС а 
2 С. means ec like a do 3255» . look 
at your dog's teeth you wi anui ron 


ыш in meat-eating animals, and we know that the 
"As леп Bad strong long canine teeth. 


üme went on these men became more and more 
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Successful hunters. They 
invented tools and weap- 
ons: they learned to 
sharpen $tones and to 
point sticks, to use bone 
and ivory. They may 
have таде bows and 
arrows. They laid traps 
for bigger animals by 
digging holes for them 
to fall into, and covering 
them over with a thin 
framework of boughs and 
twigs. They made traps 
of logs which would fall 
Оп the animal trying to $ 
Rent the bait. They 28 S 
1 ER A Man. Notice his 
robably began to dressin ээ ла рани signe head па 
» the haft. Notice too, the bones and stag's 
and we may guess that in  antlers showing how а S 
e part of the world they dae Dente Че 
Partly cooked some of 
their food. From gathering, then, they moved up to 
unting, though, of course, they still picked up any food 
they could while they hunted. For many thousands of 
years men lived like this in our own country, hunting, 
fishing and gathering wherever they could, and there 
are races of men who still live like this to-day. 
Such are the Pigmies who live in the great forests of 
the River Congo valley. These people grow no crops 
but they are most skilful trackers and hunters. With 
ows only eighteen inches or so long, and straight twigs 
With poisoned tips for arrows, they seldom miss birds or 
small monkeys fifty or sixty feet away from them. They 
Catch larger game, too, in pits—even elephants and 
hippopotami. They poison fish and gather wild hony 
he women dig for roots and collect berries, nuts an 
fruits. Most of the food is eaten raw and because they 
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have no means of keeping it fresh, they, like other 
hunters, eat as much as they can when they bave made 
a kill. The Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert are also 
hunters and. gatherers. They dig for roots; they eat 
insects such as white ants and locusts. They catch frogs 
and snakes and even kill with stone-tipped arrows, birds 
as big and strong as the ostrich and animals. as’ swift as 
the antelope. The Australian blackfellow also lives very 
much in this same way. 

The kind of game, fish or fruit they get, depends upon 
the country in which the hunters or gatherers live. You 
would not expect to trap elephants in England: you 
would have to look somewhere else than in an English 
wood if you wanted to find bananas growing. So the 
Eskimo who is a hunter has very different food trom the 
Pigmy of the River Congo who is a hunter. In the 
Arctic wastes the Eskimo catches seals, birds that live 
on fish, whales, fish and so on. He gets no fru 
winter, and perhaps only a few berries in summer, yet 
he keeps healthy. How ? Partly because his food is 


and the whale of the Eskimo lands, ] 


Whoever they are and wherever they | lives of 
these hunters and gather Е 


S ) ; Were much better off because 
the animals on which they lived moved in great herds, 
and therefore the people could be fairly sure of food- 
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.56 А buffalo or bison. Great herds of these animals once roamed over the 
prairies. Notice the grassland in the foreground of the picture, and the 
mountains towering in the background. So many of these animals were 
killed that they were in danger of dying out altogether, and they are now 
protected in sanctuaries. 


the great grassy prairie lands о 
the movements of 
animals, which are like great shaggy 
and are slender and short-haired at the rear, 
the three most import 
food, clothing and shelter, 
thing to wear and somewher i ) : 
flesh of the bison, or cured it for keeping by drying 3t 1n 
long strips. 'This dried meat was called pemmican. 
With the skins they could make beautiful warm robes, 
and the skins, sewn together with sinews, were used to 
cover a wooden frame to make the kind of tent you may 
Call а wigwam. Beds were made of bison skins laid on 
small branches. After the brought horses 
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to North America, the Indians 
n horseback. They were expe 
ПОЇ use saddles ог stirrups or 
horses by pressing on their sid 
Now the strange thing abou 


never tamed the bison nor any other animal useful for 
food. Even the ani 


we could be sure of our supplies of food. Men in the 
Old World did this quite early in histo 


domesticated goats, sheep, horses, asses, cows, poultry, 
and so on. Some of them they took 
New World after its discovery by 
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THE LAND OF SILVER 


"pes Spaniards who went to South America in the 
early part of the sixteenth century went there, so it 
is sometimes said, for the “ Three Gs "—to get Gold, to 
win Glóry; and to spread the Gospel. They found gold 
and silver in the high mountains of the Andes, but when 
they came: to look for them in the land they named 
Argentina or “ Land of Silver ” through which flows the 
river called the River Plate or “ River of Silver " they 
found—none at all. Had they only known, there was 
in that country something much more valuable than all 
the gold and silver in South America: there was a deep, 
rich, almost stoneless soil whigh produced real wealth. 
Gold and silver are metals which you can wear. You 
have gold rings and silver bangles, but, as metals, they 
are much less useful than iron. Gold and silver, apart 
from their beauty, are only valuable because they can 
be exchanged for useful things. The value of your six- 
pence is that it will buy you a seat at the pictures or 
sixpennyworth of sweets, or three twopenny comics. 
Unless you could spend it for something you wanted it 
would be no good to you. Perhaps you could knock a 
hole through it, and use it as a washer! There is much 
more money in England to-day than there was before 
the war, but we are certainly not wealthier. The real 
wealth of a country is all the things it makes or grows, 
things we can use, or things we can eat. In Argentina 
this great wealth was there for the taking: the Spaniards 
at first overlooked it in their search for gold and silver. 
Take a pair of compasses and your atlas map of 
South America. Using the scale of the map, open the 
compass legs to 400 miles. Put the point on Buenos 
Aires, the capital city of Argentina. If now you pretend 
to draw a circle 800 miles across, you will see that over 
the land the circle nowhere takes in high land. If you 
travel across the Pampas you will see neither hills nor 
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mountains: this land is much, much flatter than your 
land: it is one of the flattest plains in the world. The 
flatness is not even broken by clumps of trees, as it might 
be in this'country, for this is a sea of grass. As in Frank’s 
sheep station, there are no hedges, only long wire fences 
stretching away into the distance. Here and there is a 
farmhotüse or estancia, as it is called, and a cluster of 
smaller huts. The estancia is a single storey building 
usually built all the way round a square courtyard or 
enclosed garden. Perhaps in this there is a fountain and 
flower beds. Outside the house trees will often: have 
been planted to give some shade: they need to have 
long roots to reach down to the water which they tap 
deep in the ground. This deep water is pumped up by 
a tall windmill standing on a steel scaffolding like an 
electric pylon. 

The houses of the workers are made—can you guess 
of what ?—of the materials which can be found nearby. 
Because they are very small they need no heavy beams, 
and because rain is scarce, and cold never very great, 
they can be quite flimsy. Yes, they are made of sticks 
plastered over with mud and—what of the roofs? 
Slate? No. The roof is a thatch of straw. 

Many of the people of this wide open country live by 
keeping cattle, but they have taken at least three steps 
more than the Indians of thc Prairies. First, the cattle 
are domesticated. They are tamed, and looked after by 
the owner of the estancia and his men, the gauchos. 
Secondly, the cattle have been carefully bred. so that 
to-day the herds which stand knee deep in the waving 
sea of Argentina's grass are some of the finest in the 
world. We shall see later that we, in this country, were 
the first to take care with breeding animals so that only 
the finest had young ones, and it was, and is still, from 
Herefordshire that the finest bulls are sent to Argentina 
to improve the herds. Do you remember seeing on the 
Bovril (which, by the way, is the name of a small town 
in Argentina) adverts the head of a bull, with a white 
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face and short sharp horns? That is a Hereford, one 
of the best breeds of cattle in the world. 

The third step taken by the stock farmers of the Pam- 
pas has been to improve the grasslands themselves. The 
grasses which grow wild there are not as good for fat- 
tening cattle as a kind of clover, called alfalfa, "This 
plant has long roots, and reaches down towards the 
moisture, deep in the fine soil. The ranch owner does 
not usually get his men to plant this for him; instead 
he allows a poor family to plant two or three crops of 
wheat on a part of the ranch which he lends to them 
rent free. He may even supply the seeds and the tools 
for them to be able to do this. Then the ranch owner 
takes back part of the crop to pay for the seeds and the 
tools. At the end of three or four years the wheat grower 
plants alfalfa, and moves on to some other part of the 
same ranch, or to another one, and does exactly the 
same again. 

The beef cattle are driven from pasture to pasture as 
the need arises, by those very fine horsemen, the gauchos. 
These men, like the boundary riders in Australia, mend 
the fences, and tell the owner when a pasture has been 
eaten off. Usually in the autumn or early winter, they 
collect cattle which are to be sold, and drive them along 
the straight, wire-fenced roads to the railway station. 
You will see that, because the land is very flat, and there 
are very few streams or rivers in Argentina, railways 
have been very easy to build and there are many of 
them. The beef cattle are carried down to Buencs Aires 
where they are slaughtered. 

Every part of the animal has some use. The bones, 
hooves and horns make glue. The blood can be made 
into manures of various kinds. The hides are tanned, 
and made into leather: this is where your shoes may 
have started! These things are really by-products 
because what is chiefly wanted is the meat. It shows 
again that much that would be wasted in small quan- 
tities is valuable when there is a lot of it. The meat can 
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А king factory on the River Plate. The river is slow running 
Peg ae ont i oe ain ge PE 
begin with *fr-i-g” ? 

be chilled, frozen or canned. Generally Argentine age 
is chilled: it will keep quite well in the hold of a 
refrigerator ship on the journey to England. This lasts 
a little over three weeks as compared with the journey 
from Australia of nearly six weeks. 

efore the days of refrigeration some salted beef was 


ships, and later j 


in the nineteenth century, we neede 


food iuto our Country because we Srew ог pastured 50 


umber of people was 
nt day. Later in the 


r foc an to be possible at 
this time and the flesh of the cattle, which before had 


y the birds, became 
Argentina’s grasslands. 
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If Red Indians had lived here, and had followed 
untamed and unimproved animals about on the natural 
grassland, there would have been nothing to export 
from Argentina. Men have stepped forward then from 
the stage of the Red Indian hunters to the careful keepers 
of specially bred cattle on grassland improved hy the 
planting of alfalfa. 

А good deal of our meat, and much of our wheat, too, 
comes from Argentina. If there are strikes in the meat 
packing works and docks of Buenos Aires the sending of 
our food to us is held up. It may be that the workers 
there are being poorly paid: it may be that theirs are 
only silly complaints: but whether they are right or 
wrong to strike, it is not only they and their families and 
their country which suffer in the hold-up of the work; 
we, a quarter of the way round the world have to go 
short of something, too. You see, everybody in the 
world helps everybody else: we all belong together, 
which is why we need to think very carefully before we 
do certain things, and decide on certain kinds of action. 
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From My Scrapbook 
TOWARDS ROSARIO . 


ИЕ gentleman teaching in the Argentine some 
years ago, decided that he would ride on horseback 
through South America. His name was Tschiffély, and 
the book he wrote about his travels was called Tschiffely's 
Ride. On page 5 of his book, he wrote the following 
description. Will you find out where Rosario is in 
Argentina ? 

* Between these two towns, and indeed right on to 
the Andes, the country is dead flat. As far as the eye 
can reach there is nothing visible but large herds of 
cattle grazing in the “potreros” (paddocks) or vast 
expanses of crops, chiefly wheat and corn. Wire fences 
are everywhere, trees being conspicuous by their absence 
except around the estancia houses, and in a few isolated 
patches of “monte” (scrubland). The roads are either 
very dusty or very muddy, being simply dirt tracks 
bordered by wire fences and running dead straight from 
one right-angled turn to the next, a curve being prac- 
tically unknown. In the neighbourhood of a village, 
skinny horses and cows belonging to the poorer inhab- 


itants pick up a scanty livin from е 
roadsides... . К s В. 


5 arvest season one frequently 
а Sram carts drawn by an unlimited UNE о 

сеце official team of six or eight is arranged in 
а lan-shaped formation; but When the roads are heavy 
as many extra horses as are i 


^ 


А Tschiffely s Ride, р. 5- 
i | eproduced by kind permission of William Heinemann Ltd. 
D what way is this different fi hich the 
Canadian farmer w Пн у ыр руу 
z ould get his wheat i 9 hy arg 
the roads not surfaced li А Е ed 


Ке our own? Wh i i ded ? 
wn: y are windmills nee 
Why are there few trees? What is an “estancia” ? 
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THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


Are wild fruits or herbs gathered near your home? What are 
they used for? : ^ 
Did hunters or herders ever live near your home? How do you 
know? Did they leave any clues which have helped us to find 
out? Visit your local museum and ask to see any tools they may 
have left. , Р 3 
Draw a plan of an Argentine house. Draw a picture of what you 
think it looks like from the front. 

Rewrite the following, filling in the missing words:— 

Great herds of ..... are kept on the....- ‚ the grasslands 

of Argentina. They are very flat and lie within ..... miles of 
the capital city. ...-. ‚ а kind of clover, is 
often used for fattening the cattle. This is usually planted after 
ылу» has been grown for ..... years on the same land. 
Make two rectangles 21-й. long and }-in. wide. Divide both 
into l-in. squares. Against the first, write Beef: against the 
second, Wheat. Colour in the first six of the squares in the Beef 
rectangle and the first half square in the Wheat rectangle. The 
coloured squares stand for the beef and wheat sent to this country 
from Argentina; the full rectangles stand for all beef and wheat 
coming to Britain. 


..... ATTE DE 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


GROWING FOOD 


Не“ man first found out that seeds thrown оп to the 
ground later grew into the kind of plant from which 
they came, we shall never know, but most likely it was by 
accident. He or his wife, or his children, threw down by 
the mouth ofthe cave where they lived some pips or stones 
of fruit they had been eating, and found later on that they 
had taken root. Then it became possible for men to save 
themselves the trouble of going in search. of food in the 
forests or thickets: they could be sure of a steady supply 
of food close to the place where they lived. You may be 
sure that they did not straight away give up hunting, nor 
did the women and children stop collecting the eatables 
they could not easily grow. Perhaps, too, at the same 
time, they kept some half wild animals for meat and milk. 
The great thing that had happened was that food 
supplies were now fairly sure. Men could begin to live 
in the same place for some little time: they were no 
longer compelled to move on and ever on in search of 
game. It was not until they had settled that they had 


time to learn the arts of makin clothes 
a 
baskets, finer hov 5 nd pottery and 


inei 1565, weapons, and tools with which to 
make their lives safer and more comfortable. Then, too, 


Це а small area would 
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60 The herder who kept cattle. He knew how to cook his food, how 
still hunted in the 


to make rough shelters, and how to make pots. He 
forests and collected wild fruits and berries. A hand! 
live together when food supplies were fairly certain. 


ful of people could 


The Kaffirs, about whom ме have already spoken, 
are at this stage of growth. The men and boys look after 
the cattle while the women do the work of tilling the 
ground. The cattle are kept at night in the ring-like 
enclosure in which the kraal also stands for protection 
against wild animals. In the early morning the cattle 
are milked, and are then driven out on to the open 
grassland where they are looked after by the boys. There 
are no fences, and no hedges here except perhaps round 
the gardens. All the cultivating is done with a hoe 
rather like the tool your father uses for hoeing up pota- 
toes, only narrower. The Kaffirs have learnt to make these 
hoes with iron heads and wooden shafts. They plant 
millet (the seed you give to cage birds like budgerigars), 
monkey nuts, beans, and especially maize which the 
South Africans call mealies and you call Indian Corn— 
the corn you give to fowls and pigeons. Throughout the 
growing season the women keep the ground clear of 
wecds, and with the help of the children, scare away 
the birds which would eat the crops. When the crops 
have been harvested whatever is not needed straight 
away is carefully stored in baskets in small store houses. 
Millet and maize for use is threshed—that 1s, the grain 
is broken from the husk by beating it with sticks on a 
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61 More people could live together when men had learnt to sow and 
harvest crops. Notice the number of huts in this drawing. You will see 
that some men were still hunters: here they are bringing a stag back 
to their homes. d 
hard floor. Before the grain is eaten it is ground into a 
kind of coarse flour, and this is cooked up over a small 
fire into a sort of thick porridge. The women use clay 
pots for cooking. 

In the long period before writt 


written history, man in this 
country learnt to use for his 


man in England was 


kept flock: mer 
(RE. 2 ode EN Crops. Probably the division of 


St and women wa: 
then as it is to-day am еса 
о 


in England 
Kaffir? ficldy from those of the 


€ to this country they 
found a number of tribes holding the land. Sometimes 


t their neighbours, but the Romans 
tary power, easily able to stop this 
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warfare between them. The Britons, as the defeated 
people, were made to work for the Romans. ' Farm land 
was divided up by the Romans into estates each owned 
by a landlord. These were then worked by the people 
who before had been free to work their own land as they 
chose. In those days the country was made to grow good 
crops of wheat. Some of this was taken to feed the 
Roman soldiers and officials who were living in Britain, 
and some of it was sent out of the country—enough to 
earn for it the title of the “ Granary of the North." The 
Romans also brought to England for the first time horn- 
less sheep, geese, fowls, and some new kinds of fruit trees 
such as pears and cherries. 

Some time after the Roman Empire had become too 
weak to keep troops any longer, in Britain, warlike people 
from across the narrow Channel, and from over the · 
North Sea poured.into the fertile country, driving the 
Britons westward into Wales and Cornwall. Again the 
land was divided amongst the conquerors, and the men 
who had come in the service of their chiefs stayed under 


his protection to farm his fields. 

The Normans, who came in 1066, found the country 
divided in this way when they arrived. They, it is true, 
helped to fix the manorial system, as it is called, firmly 
upon the land. They too found that the "pattern" of 
farming known as the “‘three field system" was already 
in use. For many hundreds of years these systems con- . 
tinued to decide how we grew our food, and how it 15 
still grown in one place even to-day. e 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE THREE FIELD SYSTEM IN THE YEAR 1086 


i ; 5 i Voti very fully the 
1 of a Фгес-беја village. Notice very саге! 
VTL sue Me are described in this chapter—the wastelands 
round the great common fields, the thatched cottages, the forest lands, 
the strips in the fields and so on. 


WANT you to come back with me through the cen- 
I turies to the year 1086. Let us imagine that you and 
I are two of the men sent out by King William to visit a 
small village somewhere in the Midlands to make a part 
of the Domesday Survey. Our Story might read some- 
thing like the following :— 


We sit easily on our horses, resting them after their 
long climb up to the rid 


a rough track leading 
with its square tower an 


that again we can make out the Manor house, a fine 
strong, stone building 


lord of the manor and his household work and sleeP 
and eat. 


Just here the forest is thick oakwood in which the thin 
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and hardy swine root for food or, in the autumn, gorge 
themselves with contented grunts on the smooth brown 
acorns. The swineherd and his snarling, wolfish dog. 
look after fhem. In this forest, too, the lord of the manor 
often comes to hunt the deer which are still quite com- 


mon in England to-day. BT | 
Arourtd the village the land is divided into three great 
$ deep in waving 


fields. The one to the northward i | 
wheat. The one nearest to us this side of the stream 15 
planted with oats already beginning to turn pale yellow. 

eyond the stream, and to the south of the village is the 
fallow field on which no crops have been planted this 
year: cattle are grazing in it, and occasionally, as we 
See, moving a few steps to more juicy clumps of grass or 
weeds. This field is left fallow so that the soil is not 
tobbed of all the foods which enable plants to grow well, 
or the only manuring the fields get is from the drop- 
Pings of the cattle as they graze. 

Riding on through leafy pathways of the forest on our 
rested horses, we come all at once into the open waste 
land in which the village and its three great fields are 
set. Here the cows of the villagers will be pastured when 
the little food they can find in the fallow field has been 
€aten and before the hay has been carried from е 
meadows, Here, too, pigs root and poultry scratch. i e 
village children will gather blackberries and nuts from 
the bushes in the autumn, and some of the wild herbs 
will go into the stew pots of the cottagers. feld 

we come closer to it we begin to see that the ide al 
Under oats is not just one great flat stretch but 1s divi i 
by balks or unploughed grassy ridges into a po mam 
er of strips each a furrow-long (a furlong) in leng BN 
Our rods (or one chain) wide. Roughly then, we 8 


sa 3 n as they are broad, 
y that the strips are ten times as long ‘ach strip belongs 


and have an area of about an acre. о. 
ЈЕ one man. Tet ds ask this fellow climbing the slope 
eading to the forest to tell us about it. é 

€ is a tall heavily built man with a head of dirty long 
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yellow hair, with bits of straw and bracken in it, for he 
has not combed it now for some time. He is wearing à 
sort of long shirt made of coarse rough cloth reaching 
from his throat to his knees. The middle of this loose 
shirt is held in with a broad leather belt. He has sandals 
of hide and leggings of thin leather bound to his calves 
His knees are bare, and he wears no cap. He.is à rough- 
looking fellow able to speak only Anglo-Saxon; we shall 
have to forget our Norman French for a while. 

“Yes,” he says, after we have stopped him and told 
him what we want to know, “I have only thirty strips, 
ten in each field scattered about "—from which we knew 
he was a villein, better off than the cottagers who only 
had four or five strips, but less well off than the freemen 
who might have up to 100 strips in some cases. When 
we ask him why the field is divided into strips he looks 
into the distance and sucks his teeth as 


Stream by the st 


and pass, on our left 
divided int \ 


ДЕ ls besides the two or three 
s eae eu lord's domain, that they cannot bother 
: m idem. "Dos ross bloom in the 


in a garden’? 
Along the rutted unpaved road the sound of our 
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horses hooves is muffled in the dust. Hens, dust-bathing, 
and stupid bewildered geese rush back into the gardens 
and the houses as we approach, and children come shyly 
to look at us, strangers—and strangers on horseback, too. 
We pass the quiet church full of dim cool light, and come 
at last to the Manor House set in its own well kept 
domains Hounds bay at us and servants run shouting 
for someone to come and hold our horses. We have 
arrived at the largest of the three manors held by Rollo 
FitzWilliam who holds them for Robert Fitzgerald who 
holds them with others for the King. To-morrow we 
shall begin the work of making lists of everything these 
people have for the Domesday Book, which the King 
has ordered to be made. 


e 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


Draw a plan of a three field village showing wasteland, forest, 

the lord's mill, the church, the cottages and the lord's domain. 

Mark on it the land owned by the villein in thestory. Mark the 

north point. 

Call the three fields of the village Northfield, Southfield and 

Westfield. Say what is growing in each this year, what will 

grow in them next year, and the year after. 

3 Was a list of belongings made in your area for the Domesday 
Survey ? Try to find out and make a copy of it if it was. 

4 Are there any remains of Norman times in the buildings of your 

area ? 

How was the villein dressed? Draw a picture of him. 

Draw a diagram to show the size of a “strip” in the common 

field. 


- 


ю 
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СНАРТЕВ ХХХ 
WHAT'S IN А SURNAME 


U NTIL quite recently it was common in some parts of 
Lancashire to call a man by his grandfather's, his 
father's and his own. Christian names putting “’о 
(meaning “ of”) between them. A man might be called 
“ВШ о’ Bob о? Toms” ог “ George о” Jack о’ Johns. 
Yet a good many of us have surnames which have to 
do with the various jobs which the men undertook in 
the Three Field System. 

Is your name “ Hayward " ог“ Haywood”? You all 
know the word ‘‘warden.” During the last war we had 
A.R.P. wardens. The word means “зотеђоду who 
looks after something." Ward has the same meaning: 
so the Hayward—or, if you go on saying it carelessly, it 
becomes Haywood—-was the man who looked after the 


cattle could be dri n after hay harvest, and 


ifneed be. Seein i : 
8 to all this and look ttle 
made the hay ward’s an important јође Е. 


If : 
Te; ии did Stray from the fallow field or meadow 


у ght and put into the “pound” to wait 

xr T Qu to fetch them back e The man who 

са alter the “ pound ? was called the Pounder, or i 
you say it carelessly, the Pinder. 

he name “ Fallowfield ” we may guess, also 5065 
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back to the three field system. One year in every three 
the fields were rested. There had to be some means by 
which each year some wheat and some oats were grown 
and some land left fallow. This is how it was done wit 


three fields:— 


= — у 
" - YEARS 
Name of Field 
; Ё . 1 2 | 3 
Northfield Wheat Fallow Oats 
Westfield Oats Wheat Fallow 
Southfield Fallow Oats Wheat 


This means that in the old manorial village there was 
little winter food for cattle оШег than hay, or, if it could 
be spared, some poor oats. Therefore it was not possible 
to keep many cattle through the winter months, and 
some had to be killed in the autumn and carefully salted 
so that there would be some meat to eat. Because such 
meat was not very appetising, spices—nutmegs, cloves, 
chili, peppers, and so on, were much prized by these 
people, especially the lords and others who could afford 
to pay the very high prices charged for them. The spices 
had to be brought a great distance, as it seemed then, in 
small sailing vessels keeping close to the coasts, or carried 
on ox wagons or on horse-back across the countries 
between us and the East. i 

Without spices winter food must have been unappe- 
tising. It was, you may remember, the lack of fresh 
vegetables, fruit, and milk from well-fed cows which 
caused the people of the Common Field Village to live, 
during the winter months, in a state of health close to 
scurvy. The villagers must have lived very largely on 
bread with some vegetables such as cabbages and onions, 
peas and beans, some fruit like apples and pears, an egg 
or two, small game like rabbits and birds, a little—a 
very little—meat, and for the children some milk. For 
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drinking there would be water and beer, and for the 
lord, some French wine. | 

In the years of flood and drought there would be little 
enough to eat. The children even would be lean and 
hungry, for in those days without good roads, and with 


ox-wagons for transport, it would be difficult to get food 


spare. They could store nothing to fall back on, nor 
could they bring it, as we can now, across the seas. The 


—that is, they had to try to produce for themselves 
sufficient of everything they needed. Even at the best 


the work 
; аз well as 
The lord either held 
eld it from the King 


ler would be th mount of land wing 
to the lord. Th: Ould be the amount of work owe 
were аа, ns that, apart from those men who 


сс 

Freemen > and h í d 
utright s А who owned their lan 

outright, each man in the village did some work for the 


lord of the Manor, those with least land doing the least 
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work for him. The lord usually required two days’ work 
each week, and extra days when there was much more 
than usual work to be done as at ploughing and har- 
vesting. It would be at these times that the reéve's work 
would be most difficult. He would have to keep a careful 
account of the work done. It was also his job to see to 
the orderly working of the land, and the good conduct 
of the villagers. . 

The Miller ground the grain in the lord’s mill. Every- 
one in the village took his grain to this one mill and paid 
for the miller’s work and the use of the lord’s property, 
by leaving a quantity of flour and grain. Money, as yet, 
was very scarce for these people. If they paid dues or 
fines to their lord, they paid them very often in kind— 
that is, they would be told to take so many chickens or 
eggs or something else of thé same value. We shall see 
later that, as time went on, money became more plen- 
tiful, so the lord began to take payment in money for 
dues and fines, and even in place of work on his land. 

We have counted four or five people with special jobs 
in the village. There were many more than this, though 
few of them did only one job, and no more. There 
might be a fisherman for the lake nearby, and he might 
be called Fisher. The lord might have his Hunters or 
Huntsmen, his Falconers and Hawkers who looked after 
the tamed birds of prey which he flew for sport. There 
would most likely be a Smith and almost certainly a 
Priest. There may have been a Brewer, a Woodman, 
and a Bowman. Some of our names begin here with the 
division of labour in the old manorial village. 
simple division of the work between the men and women, 
which we noticed among the Kaffirs, became more and 
more split up as the needs of people grew in number 
and the sizes of the villages increased. — 

Every man and every woman т a village of forty 
cottages knew every other man and woman. They stood 
and talked about their own and their neighbours 
troubles. The women helped one another if they were 
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sick or going to have babies. The men helped one 
another with the work that was too heavy for one. They 


towns in the Industriai Revolution, this feeling of belong- 
ing together was lost. It was a 
Often, instead of every man 


it became a case of every man against his neighbour. 
In 


untidy. If one of you plays football for t 
of you d i 


eautiful picture wh 
Sees, you are all quite pro 


my class.” Outside, too 


B 
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THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


т Write down four surnames not given in this chapter and say how 


each onc, began. 


о LI 


2 The sentences below have been chopped into two parts. Fit the 
parts together again and rewrite them:—* 


In the open field village— 

(1) Cattle had to be killed off 
in late autumn 

(2) Spices were much prized 


(3) In the winter months 
many people lived in a 
state of health close to 
scurvy 

(4) Money was not very much © 
needed 


(1) because salt meat was 
not very appetising. 

(2) because they lacked 
fresh vegetables, fruit 
and milk. 

(3) because there was little 
food for them. 


(4) because they produced 
most of what they 
needed for themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FIELDS FROM FIELDS AND FIELDS 
o е FROM WASTES 


HILE there were at the time of the Norman Inva- 

$ion thousands of manorial villages with their great 
open fields and waste lands, with their villeins working 
on their own strips and for their lord, there were also 
villages where the system had begun to break down. 
Some men who held no land were even then working for 
wages, and some of the villeins began to pay their lord, 
not by so many day's work, but in money. Gradually, 
too, parts of the waste land which were known to be 
especially suitable were being ploughed up to produce 


get so far down the rope. 
circle. Even to-day, 
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one third of the people of this country, not only in the 
towns but also in the villages. Crops were to be seen 
rotting in the fields because there were too few workers 
left alive to harvest them. When a thing is scarce it 
usually becomes more valuable. For example, ask your 
mother whether milk is cheaper in summer than in 
winter. * When are apples cheapest? Therefore at this 
time the smaller number of labourers left could ask and 
get much bigger wages than they did before. The 
government tried to stop this by passing the Statute of 
Labourers in 1351: it tried to make them work for the 
same money as they had been getting before. At the 
same time the villeins and cottars who had still to work 
for their lords did not want to go on doing so, either 
because they knew that if they were free they would be 
able to ask for good wages from those who would wel- 
come their labour, or because they would rather pay 
rent than give their labour to their lord. 

The lord probably began now to stop waste of time 
in the working of some of his land by putting together 
and enclosing the strips belonging to one man. In the 
old open fields a man had spent a great deal of his time 
going from one of his strips to another. To save labour 
on his own land the lord might enclose it and use it for 
a sheep pasture, for one or two shepherds only were 
needed to look after the flocks on land which it had 
taken a great many more men to plough, to sow, and 
to reap. This was particularly the case as the growing 
woollen industry required more and more wool. < 

So long as the lord enclosed only his own ground for 


Sheep-rearing there was not much lost by the villagers; 
of the waste 


but when the lords began to enclose much : 

land too, then the effects were very serious. The villagers 
had always had the wastes on which to feed their cattle 
and pigs. The cattle were needed to pull the ploughs 


and were, besides, valuable for the manure pons 
which the soil became more and more starved of plant 
Josed and turned into 


foods. If the open fields were enc 
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pastures, it was still more serious for the Meas for 
how were the people to go on living ? If this were ong 
the lord would then need only one or two of the шер í 
look after his sheep. Only the freemen, the freehol a 5 
were really safe: .the lord could find no excuse 10 
sending them off their own ground. 

м was the effect of this enclosure for sheep 
pastures that the government had to.step in. First, it 
was made a crime to enclose land for pasture unless d 
certain amount was kept for ploughing (1489), an 
nearly a hundred years afterwards, because t 
was still going on, a law was made that all cottages built 
should have at least four acres of land attached to them. 
Yet, someone always found a way of getting round the 
laws just as the “‘spivs” do to-day. For example, a field 
with one furrow turned across it was called a ploughed 
field. In 1534 the government passed a law which said 
that no man might have more than 2000 sheep: but if 
the man’s children each had another thousand the law 
was not broken! 


At the end of the sixteenth century these lines were 
written:— 


“Sheep have eaten up our meadows and our downes 


Our corn, our wood, whole villages and townes 

Yea, they have eat up many wealthy men 

Besides widows and orphan childeren 

Besides our statues and our iron lawes 

Which they have swallowed doun into their maws 

Till now I thought the proverb did but jest 

Which said a black sheep was a biting beast.” 

The enclosing of the common fields, then, caused 
many villagers to wander about the country in search 
of work, Many of them found none, and they became 
beggars and thieves, The government tried first of all to 
stop them begging by passing stern laws, but in the еп 
a Poor Law was passed in 1607. This said that aid was 
to be given in their own homes to those who were по 
able to work. “The parishes were to find work or to giV€ 
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help until work was found for those who were fit to 
work. Poor children were to be put to learn some trade; 
we have already seen how this law was carried out for 
them two: hundred years later at the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution. The Poor Law of 1601 was the 
first sign that the country as a whole would have to take 
care ofall, those in need. 'То-дау we do this to а very 
large extent, and а recent Act of Parliament provides 
against all sorts of difficulties in people's lives. It pro- 
vides money to help pay for clothes and other things 
needed by à mother and her baby; it provides money 
for those who are now too old to be able any longer to 
work. You and I and the rest of us cannot let other 
people want. We all belong together, and we must all 
try to help one another. - 

The lords of the old manorial villages had begun after 
the Black Death, by trying to keep their villeins and 
cottars to work for them because labour was so scarce: 
but they had finished by driving them away whether 
they wished to go or not, so that the land might be 
enclosed for sheep. By the end of Queen - Elizabeth's 
reign the arrangement by which men held their land in 
return for working for their lord had disappeared in this 
country, and already, too, in some parts, the countryside 
was beginning to look very much as it does to-day away 
from the cities and main roads. Though much of the 
land was still being worked on the old three field system 
by tenants paying a money rent in place of service to the 
lord, in many other parts the Domesday Surveyors 
would scarcely have known it for the same England. 
Much land had been enclosed by hedges. Many of the 
wastes across which the Norman traveller had cantered 
his horse, had been cut up into patches of ten or twenty 
acres by hawthorn hedges. Lovely wild parks preserved 
for hunting remained. Great black-beamed Tudor man- 
sions, set in beautiful gardens and smooth lawns, had 
been’ built. from the profits made from the steadily 
growing work of the towns and flourishing pastureland. 
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THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


| Measure a line six inches long: mark it off in half inches and 


inches. Against the inch marks write the dates 1 900-19 
Against long arrows pointing to the correct date on the line wri 


с names of important events such as the Black Death, Statute 
of Labourers. 


Write a number of “ Es > 

were important. 

Rewrite the following, 
Especially after the 


along the line whenever gnclosures 


putting in the missing words:— { 
З sv. in 1949 enclosure МА 
ао › took place for ..... rearing. The Engli 

эсс trade was growing very fast and there were . . . . . people 
to work on the land. Common field enclosure also took place 
very often during the... . , century, and because of it so many 
men became ..... andi s. . that a > бе аге WAS 
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LIKE A SKELETON COVERED WITH 
| PARCHMENT : > 


Г your father and mother are tall there is а good 
chance that you too will grow up to be tall. If they 
аге shorter, then you may expect not to grow so much. 
This, as you know for yourselves, is not always true: 
sometimes small parents have tall children, but generally 
youngsters are something like their mothers and fathers. 
If then we wanted to grow a race of tall people we might 
start by allowing only the tall ones to have families, and 
of the children allow only the tall ones again to become 
parents. If you went on doing this you would in a long 
time make the British people a few inches taller on the 
average than they are to-day.° 

While it is true that tall parents often have tall chil- 
dren, the height is an upper mark which they may reach 
but will not reach unless they are well looked after while 
they are growing. We have seen that the children of the 
Industrial Revolution who worked very long hours in 
badly lit and airless factories and who were poorly fed 
and housed, were often stunted and twisted in growth, 
If they had been properly cared for they would have 
been much taller and stronger and heavier. Twelve- 
year-old children who worked in factories in 1835 
weighed on an average 4 stones 10 lbs: this is to-day 
the average weight of a London school child of only 


nine and a half years Баре MW 
What, you may ask, has all this to do with “a skeleton 

covered with parchment ?" This description of the 

Warwickshire breed of sheep 1n about 1730 will answer 

your question. « His frame, large and loose, his bones 

heavy, his legs long and m e E VES s 

s skin ra 
rump as sharp as а hatchet, © " "Sheep and, of 


like a skeleton covered with parchment. Я 
course, other animals as well, could be greatly improved 


in size and weight by seeing that the two important facts 
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which have just been given about size were put to prac- 


tical use. First, by breeding only from the best a new 
and better kind of animal would 


em. 
In 1760 a Stout, bustlin 
and probably a deep boomin 


» апа he was most Successful with sheep 
breeding, but others wh 
cattle, pigs and horses very greatly. These improve- 
ments were quite quickly made, for animals, bavi 
shorter lives than our own, are also able to have familie 


е 
much sooner, Important people from all over purap 
came to Robert Bakewell’s farm to see his animals a a 
to learn his methods. The outcome of his work was 
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the.meat supply of the country was trebled. What had 

been ''skeletons covered with parchment became 

sturdy animals with shorter legs, and squarey bodies, 

well covered with meat. Sheep sent to Smithfield market 
in 1710 weighed on an average 28-lbs.: in 1795 the 
average was 80-lbs. Lambs which weighed 18-3. ап the 
first year weighed 50-lbs. in the latter. Beef cattle went 
up from 370-lbs. to 800, and calves from 50 to 148 in the 
same eighty-five years. Stock breeding is still one of the 
important branches of British farming: for example, 
the ranchers of Argentina still buy beef cattle from us 
to improve their herds (see p. 148). 

At least as important 
as Robert Bakewell's care- 
ful breeding of animals 
were improvements in 
cropping which made the 
better feeding of them 
possible. The great name 
linked with this is 
Charles, second Viscount 
Townshend, sometimes 
known as “~ Turnip” 
Townshend. In the open 
fields, as you will remem- 
ber, the land was left idle 
one year in three, so that 
all the plant foods should not be taken out of the soil. 
Townshend showed how it was possible to use this 
fallow land and at the same time add to its store of 
plant food, so increasing the crop which followed. 

Nitrogen is an important part of the food needed by all 
plants, and so crops which are grown after clover or 

eans are likely to be better than if the land had bcen 
left fallow. Townshend’s great work was that he did 
away with the need for leaving the land idle for one year 
In three. * 

His nickname, “ Turnip,’ was earned because ће 


64 Charles, second Viscount Townshend 
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showed that growin 
mangel wurzels—or 


and carrpts—would also improve the land. These root 
crops add nothing to the soil but they are grown in such 


a way that there is a good space between each plant, and 
the soil in between them 


Says, or free from weeds. ) 
see a line of men and women in our fields hoeing root 
crops. The seeds are set close together in a little groove 
by a machine called a “drill,” but when the seedlings 


grown corn they 


usually put in a root crop so that the land can be 


“ cleaned" up again. 
your bicycle off the ground 


und, or, 
mes back 


ystem ? be followed as a result of“ Tur- 
nip's " work—and Which is still very largely followed by 
“ four course 


Four course rotation 
(on the same field) (on the same field) 
Wheat Wheat 
2 Oats or barley 


Turnips (or any root 
3 Fallow Oan P) 
4 Wheat Clover . 
5 Oats or barley Wheat F 
6 Fallow Turnips 
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When roots became a common crop it was unneces- 
sary to kill off the cattle and sheep at the end of the 
autumn for they could be fed through the winter om 
clover (which is cut, dried and stacked), on hay or on 
chopped roots. Sheep will gnaw swedes and mangolds 
in the field, and so a hurdle fence is often put up to 
enclose part of a root crop and the sheep are driven in to 
eat the crop off. In this way it saves gathering the roots 
and the sheep manure the land at the same time. Some- 
times your mother says “ОБ, this milk: it tastes of 
swedes again,” and she is likely to be right; swedes and 
mangolds with hay, clover, and cotton seed, and other 
kinds of dairy cake, are an important, part of the winter 
food of dairy cattle these days. 

Turnips and clover were the foundations on which a 
new system of farming was built, for they made it pos- 
sible for the farmer to have bigger and better-fed sheep 
and cattle. They in their turn made more manure 
keeping the soil rich and the rich soil grew heavier crops, 
and the heavier crops made food for the stock more 
abundant. So, it seemed to these farmers that the way one 
thing helped another along made certain of good profits 
and an ever greater supply of food for the country. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


1 Finish the following sentences and write them in your note 


2 Ask your father to show you what crops he will grow in his 


garden t 
place as 
last year and 

3 Draw a circle 13 
points on a compass. 
© four course rotation." 

4 Draw two rectangles 1-in. by }-in. and 1}-in. by 1-in. Label the 
first 1710 and the second 1795. Write the name Thomas Bakewell 
between them. Now draw a sheep in each rectangle. 
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From My Scrapbook 


^ А МЕМЗРАРЕВ Report 


INCE I began writing these pages the newspaper ha 
S printed this summary of-a report. Berhaps it per 
interest you and perhaps from it you may learn that Yo 
lessons will go on even when you leave school and begin 
work. You will always be finding pieces like this, уш 
will remind you of something you read in a school book, 
or of what your teacher told you. 


Children are heavier 


than before the war 


NEWS CHRONICLE REPORTER 


RITAIN'S children today, compared with pre-war types, 
are more robust. 


This is shown in figures quoted by Sir Wilson Jameson 
medical office 


оп averages 
show an im- 
provement of 14 {о 215. in weight 


and a quarter to half an inch in 
height. 


x This in itself is remarkable, and 
е main factors responsible are 


| News Chronicle 
A survey of more than 13 million Я 


For instance, in London, where Jan. 2186 1948 

children were more evacuated and 

Te-evacuated than from 

city, ae percentage of under- 

Qurished children i; 

447 in 1938 to 3.75 in 100789 from 
—— 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
IMPROVE OR STARVE 


э . 

Г 1700, before the days of Bakewell and Townshend, 

English farming was very much as it had been for 
three or more centuries. Farming methods were still 
backward: much of the land, in spite of enclosures for 
sheep pastures, was still cultivated on the three field 
system. Tools and machines were still crude, and a farmer 
of 1450 would probably have been comfortably at home 
on an English farm three hundred years later. During 
those three centuries the number of people in the country 
had grown very little, and the need to supply more food 
had not arisen: but will you think back to what was 
happening in England at the,beginning of the eighteenth 
century ? Who invented what ? What effect did these 
inventions have on the number of people and the growth 
of towns? Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, 
Watt and Cartwright—what were they famous for? In 
1700 there were about six million people in Britain, 
fewer than the number in London to-day. In 1800 there 
were slightly more than sixteen million. To feed this 
greater number of people improvements in food growing 
had to be made, otherwise starvation would have 
occurred, for in those days it was not possible to buy or 
to bring in large quantities of food from other countries. 

One of the greatest hindrances to improvement was the 
old open field system. It was wasteful of the farmer’s 
time: fallow ground was no longer necessary in view of 
“ Turnip ” Townshend’s suggested crop rotation. Ш 
cattle and sheep were to be carefully bred it was better 
not to leave them, good and bad alike, to roam about 
together on the wastes, on the stubble of the corn fields, 
and in the fallow. On all counts, the open field system 
had to go. In the sixteenth century, enclosures for sheep 
pasture had been made against the wishes of the govern- 
ment and the villagers: but the purpose of the enclosures 
which began in 1760, and which saw the end of the open 
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field system by 1840, was to increase the supply of food. 

he government, therefore, did its best to help those 
who wished to enclose wasteland or common fields. 
Land was enclosed by getting an Act of Parliament 
passed, but before this took place, a meeting. of the vil- 
lagers was held, and though this might seem to give the 
ordinary man a fair say in the matter, the biggest Gwners 
of land were usually able to force the rest to fall in with 
their wishes. The landowners had much to gain, because 
enclosure increased the value of their land; but most 
of the villagers, especially the poorer ones, had every- 
thing to lose. When wastes and common fields were 
enclosed they had nowhere to keep their few pigs, sheep, 
poultry, and perhaps a cow. Sometimes they were given 
a small patch of land in place of their rights on the 
wastes, but more often than not they became landless 
labourers with no stock of their own, livi 


By nineteen out of twenty In- 
mured, in some grossly injured 
and with truth, 


were ae m and the hedgerow. 
а part of our landscape to-da a 
mu Ре to-day were planted round th 


here was everywhere a keenness to improve farming 
among the nobility and 


Wrote articles for the Far. 
em “ Farmer George," 
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the villages and prizes were offered by the Society of 
Arts for the invention of farm machinery. The change- 
over to enclosed fields was quickened by the wars against 
Napoleon’s France, which made any bringing in of food 
very difficult at the same time as the population of the 
country was growing rapidly with the speeding, up of 
industry. , j Ey 

When the French War ended in 1815 very great pro- 
gress had been made by our farmers, but they had 
borrowed money to pay for their improvements, and, 
with the end of the war, the high prices they had been 
getting fell quickly, and to a low level. А good deal of 
the ploughed land was therefore made into pasture, as 
this was cheaper to farm, fewer workers being needed to 
look after sheep and cattle than to plough, sow and 
harvest. Rents were still high, and many farmers were 
not able to return the money they had borrowed. This 
was especially true of the small farmers. To help them, 
a Corn Law was passed in 1815 which stopped the 
import of wheat until the price for a quarter grown by 
our own farmers was 805. or more. A “quarter” is eight 
bushels each of 60-Ibs., so a quarter is 480-13. of wheat, 
805. is 960 pence: so 805. a quarter is the same as 2d. a 
pound. 

This suited those who lived by farming, but was hated 
by the people who had gone to swell the numbers in the 
new towns which had grown up on the coalfields of the 
north of our country and around London. There the 
factory workers were getting miserable wages, and they 
wanted as much food at as low a price as they could 
possibly get it. In the long run, it was certain that the 
law would be done away with altogether for as the 
nineteenth century grew older the population of our 
country became greater and greater, spreading the 
smoke-filled towns of mean houses ever wider across the 
land. Our farmers then were quite unable to grow all 
the food which was needed, and to-day we can scarcely 
grow a third of it. The factory owner, too, not only 
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wanted cheap food for his workers but also кыре 
that if foreign countries could not sell their ыш Р 
England they could not earn the money with whic E 
buy British goods—and this was true then as it is p . 
eeping up the price of corn meant that the S E 
owner had to pay higher wages, and this increase i 
Cost of the goods he had to sell. The farmers replied tha 
if they were ruined because cheap food was brought n 
the factory owners themselves would also lose Eu 4 
was to the farmers that many of their goods were sold. 
At last, in 1845, the Corn Law was abolished (or, as bi 
Say, repealed), and from then onwards foods of all kin 
egan to be imported freely into the country. 


ing, there was a greater demand fo 
Unhappily these “Good Years," 
called, or the “ Golden Age " lasted] 
from the repeal of the Corn Laws, for changes in the 
Way goods could be carried ab 

new railways were i 


‚© Opening up the rich soils in the heart 
of North America, Once in the days of wagons and 
small sailing ships, it had only b i 


to carry 


Ountryside by enclosure nearly 
Seventy years before. 


о the Romans, as you may remember, Britain had 
been the 


у Granary of the North.” Our country last 
Sent wheat abroa 


Ч in 1773. From then onwards nae 
farmers had to make great improvements to-be able i 
80 on feeding the &rowing population. Then, just abou 
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one hundred years later, in 1871, men thought of 
building the Canadian Pacific Railway which would 
bring, from then on, greater and ever greater quantities 
of wheat to the Canadian seaports to be shipped into 
this country. The position was completely changed. 
Once exporters, we now began more and more to rely 
upon Wheat imported from the- new countries which 
were being opened up across the seas. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


a Using the numbers below make a graph to show how the popula- 


tion of Britain grew in the nineteenth century. 


1701 6 million 1857 27% million 
1751 6} > 1901 414 » - 
1801 16 » 51931 45 i 


Draw two rectangles 0-25-in. wide. Make the first 0-65-in. long: 
against it write 1751. Make the second 4:5-in. long: against it 
write 1931. In the first mark off o-1-in., in the second 3:6-in. 
Colour in the first part of each column. "These now stand for the 
part of the population living in towns. The plain parts stand for 
the people living in the country. 
j Draw a line 5-in. long: divided it into half inches. Against the 
ends put the dates 1750 and 1850. At the right places draw 
arrows to this line and name them to show the most important 


dates in British farming. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


a clung to 
dreds of years the peoples of Canada clu 
Dr ims of the St. Lawrence River because it was 


i rs 
Stretch of railway in Canada was built only ee he 
after the opening of our own first passenger line 


Way was promised, 
nished in ten years. 
Y Was not opened for through traffic 
until 1887, six years after the promised date. > 

i i ad rivers and high 
plains. Great diffi- 
the way of the railway builders. The 
rock and earth and great lengths of line before they were 
crossed successfully. 


Superior was “а waste o 


еге easy country with dry Sut 
ed with open grassland, 
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= s 5 ат Пеуз. 
tumbling and dashing down echoing, steep-sided va 
ап We stand together, you and I, and look at the 


can see the bands of workmen 
logs which are used as ties—o 
sleepers. A wood-burning en 


и 879. 
as yet in this year 1 
Iders, and those needed 10 ie 


en up the plai i 
Work is much more difficult. Ta 
heavy trousers, shirts and co t 
З саг flaps, Woollen Stockings in knee ler е 
ola » and thick Sauntlets have to be worn against lly 
cold. In Janua innipeg the thermometer A 
: of frost —that is 35 or 40 се 
thermometer. "15 Which is 32 degrees on a Fa 
The opening up of the 
for the finishing of the th 
very fortunate in having 


ait 
Prairies did not have to an is 
rough line because Cana well 
Teady-made a beautiful as 
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as a most useful means of getting right into the heart of 
the country. The St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes are over 1000 miles long: Lake Supgrior, the 
biggest and highest of them all, is greater in area then 
Ireland or Scotland. They are all really inland seas of 
fresh water in which ships meet storms, and are well out 
of sight of land. The River St. Lawrence drains them 
to the Atlantic Ocean, but though it was possible to use 
them as they were, men have improved them by making 
canals with locks to go round the falls and rapids. The 
greatest of these is Niagara, where the water falls 165 
feet, dashing and boiling into a chasm which it has worn 
out for itself, The Welland Canal goes round this, and 
special grain boats bring much of the gold of the prairies 
out this way to Montreal. There is one great disadvan- 
tage with the Lakes and the St. Lawrence. If the winters 
are so cold. ... What do you think will happen ? 

I like to think of this railway pushing out from the 
Great Lakes as a kind of fuse which was just starting to 
burn, for along it there began to move a stream of 
European peoples, leaving behind the clanging factories 
and smoky skies of Britain, leaving behind their poor 
farms in Poland and Russia, leaving the potato patches 
of Ireland. They wanted this new land of Canada (and 
of the U.S.A. too). Soon at wayside halts along this line 
there stood little knots of bewildered people speaking 
different languages, and owning different beliefs. With 
them, bundled up in sacking or sheets, they had all the 
things which they had been able to bring from their old 
homes. They had no houses to go to: no one came to : 


The burning fuse ended in a great explosion which 
blew the prairies wide open, and covered them in a 
golden carpet of wheat. Nearly thirty years before, 
David Fife, an Ontario farmer, had bred a type of wheat 
which would grow successfully in the short hot summers 

ill remember how Thomas 


of central'Canada. You w. 
Bakewell improved the breed of sheep, how he bred only 
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from the best, and from the best again ? David did this 
with some wheat which had been sent to him from the 
Ukraine, part of western Russia, in many ways,the same 
as Canada.“ Of the seeds he planted, only a few came up 
and ripened. These he carefully planted again: a few 
more came up this time. Again and again he did the 
same unti! he had seed which would grow successfully, 
and which he could spare from his own fields for other 
farmers. Yes, the C.P.R. was the fuse, David Fife's 
wheat the explosive and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of Red Fife wheat were the outcome of the explosion. 
Since then the Canadian government has spent large 
sums of money on improving the wheat still further, so 
getting bigger crops and making it possible to grow 
wheat farther and farther north where summers are 
shorter. 

How did the explosion change British farming ? 
Steamers linked the wheat ports of the New World to us. 
Our great towns needed food as cheaply as they could 
have it. Wheat growing in Canada was cheap: there 
was plenty of rich new land, and only a few people with 
machines to work it. Wheat growers in England could 
not afford to sell at such low prices, and so many British 
farmers were ruined. Ploughed land was seeded down 
for pastures: some of it just grew over with weeds. If 
you could have sat for some years in a balloon looking 
down on England you would have seen a green carpet 
gradually unrolling from the west: the green carpet 
would have been grass. Only in the south and’east of 
our country was the soil still made to grow corn. 

At first, meat producers did not feel any effects from 
the opening up of the new lands, but their turn was to 
come, for in 1880 the first ship load of frozen mutton was 
landed in this country from Australia. From then 
onwards not only wheat but also meat poured in from 
the Americas and Australia. The cost of food to the 
townspeople of Britain fell quickly, which was good for 
them, but farmers everywhere lost money and. Britain 
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67 Winnipeg in 1871. 


Here are ei 


ght wooden buildings set down in ox 
great open stretch of prairie land, Compare this picture with that ој 


Winnipeg to-day. 
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fell slowly from the proud place she had held from the 
time of Bakewell and Townshend as one of the foremost 
. farming countries in the world. ; ; 
' Оп the other side of the Atlantic the story was very 
different. In the years between 1883 and 1890, Canada's 
wheat crop was about eight million bushels: in 1928 it 
was 566 million. The small cluster of huts and tents 
which we left by the side of the railway in 1876 grew as 
quickly as the British industrial towns at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Fifty years ago Saskatoon, 
capital of Saskatchewan, had 100 people: to-day it is 
a town of 43,000 people or about the same size as Wor- 
cester in England. In 1900 Winnipeg was only about 
the size of Saskatoon to-day, but it 1s now five times 
as big. Its busy streets hum with cars. Railway engines 
thunder and shunt: trains of grain wagons run rattling 
over steel bridges: typewriters click busily in the eight- 
storey offices of grain companies and others, and 
Winnipeg is to-day one of the world's leading grain 
markets. If you look at your atlas map you will see that 
now the Canadian Prairies, like the Pampas of Argen- 
tine are covered with a thick net of railway lines. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


Pretend you draw cartoons for a newspaper. Draw one to show 
the “explosion of the Prairies into golden grain.” 

2 Have you any uncles, aunts or cousins in Canada? Can you 
bring to school stamps or snapshots, magazines or labels from 
food which they have sent you? Can you tell your teacher about 
the sort of things your cousins do ? 

Write a letter to your Canadian cousins telling them some of the 
things you have learnt about their lovely country. 


= 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
HOW TO LOOK AT A PICTURE 


FEW months ago, I received a letter from a friend of 
mine who has gone to Canada to live. It had taken 
him some time to get a passage across because there are so 
many people from this country who are trying to settle 
there to-day. Bill managed it in the end. He sent me 
some photographs of different parts of Canada, and 
among them one very like the one you see opposite to 
this page. I learnt a lot from looking at it. I wonder if 
you could do the same?  * 

First let's see what there is in the picture. Nothing 
much, is there? А great stretch of flat or gently sloping 
land which fades away into,the distance, so far away 
that {һе earth and sky seem to meet. Then, as far as we 
can see there is wheat, pale brown like a biscuit but 
rippling and changing to a lighter colour as the little 
breeze blows across it. In the middle of all this is a 
machine cutting down the wheat and threshing it as it 
goes—that is separating the grain from the ear. Is that 
all you can see—two men on a machine in a great flat 
stretch of wheat ? 

Very good then: let's see what we can't see! What 
would you expect to see.in England which is missing 
from this picture? Houses, woods, railway-engines, 
gasometers, bridges, canals, factories and factory chim- 
neys? Yes, all those but still more. Where are the 
hedges? Are there no trees? What about horses and | 
gates, farm-houses, meadows and cattle, and people 
working in the fields? Where are the other crops, and 
oh yes! one other thing we've forgotten: where are the 
clouds in the sky ? 

From Bill's picture then we can learn a great many 
things about Canada's Prairie Provinces. First, we know 
that the land is fairly level. This helps to make the use 
of machinéry much easier than it would be on hilly 
ground. The combine harvester is not the only machine . 
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1 land 15 
used by the Canadian farmer. As soon as the la E 
clear of its winter snow he sets about ишде Uae 
moist soil. He uses a plough which will turn four un 
at a time, and is in so much of a hurry to get ees, 
in that he may go on ploughing with the help o ia ud 
lamps swell on into the night. Can you say why t A A 
Then he harrows the ground wita a disc harfo vina 
machine with a number of circular blades, to cut up adj 
lumps. By the beginning of April the ground " e 
for the drill to go over it to plant the seed. In d 
country we plant our wheat in the autumn pecie d 
winters are mild: in Canada most of the wheat is spr thé 
sown because the winters are so cold that seed left in Hr 
t grow but would be destroyed. А iei 
pril, the Canadian sunshine gets hot lid 
light showers of rain fall making t 


autumn frosts begin. М К: 
the year through for different jobs on Canada's whea 
lands. 


Secondly, we learn from th 


€ picture that there are few 
people at work 


à Saskatchewan and 
about 21 


about th 
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paddy fields. Note the number of people at work here. 
in the centre of the picture carrying ? No machinery 


70 Planting out 
What is the man ii 
is in use but you can sec how some simpl 
about in the small fields. Why do you think tl 
large round hats? Do the shadows tell you anyt 


of the sun. ? 


do not make for themselves. Compare this with the way 
it used to be in the open fields of England (and as it still 
is to-day in the villages of China and India). They grew 
what they needed for themselves; their farming aimed 
at self-sufficiency. They did not buy grain from coun- 
tries across the seas specially fitted for growing it. They 
used money only rarely, and there was no transport 
across the oceans 

Then, too, we must remember that where countries in 
Europe and Asia may have a great many men working 
on a small patch of land, in Canada only a few men 
with machines work on a much larger piece. From the 
same size of field the old countries grow very much more, 
but as there are so many people to share, each one gets 


le instruments are dragged 
he men are wearing such 
hing about the height 
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very much less than he would in Canada. This is P 
same as your father and mine working on their allot- 


the farmers from th 
they put in much more work and 
ures than the farmer does. 

In the old cou 


so many people trying to live off such small scraps of 


only very small. They don't 
that what they grow is wh 
live very poor lives indeed 
this book, they can have 
Save: when droughts anc 
once did the villagers in E 
small shares of what they 


get wages, remember, ү. 
at they live оп. They mus 
and as we saw earlier on e 
nothing to spare, nothing à 
floods come they starve и 
папа. Even if they sold thea 
grow they would get very litt 


‚ In Canada, although the amount produced by an асге 
1s much smaller than it is even in th 


big 
„26 crop grown that each must get a 
amount. This is sold for a large sum. We should 324 
then that ссе money earned for Working eal 
Е а 29. OWer in our own Country, and low 
still in China, T а, Japan and the КЫ? East. We 
should Say too that È ming was “extensive 
E à great extent of ground, 
А we should Say that farming in China, Japan er. 
„1014 Was “intensive” because а work 50 
Into a little p; randal or 


piece of ground. Th t in the picture 
of the Wheatlands really should азаа p 


hould say about the picture 15 
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but eyen where this is so the farmer does not plant 
hedges: he simply puts up wire fences. In this country 
hedges were generally planted long before great lengths 
of wire could be made, and they often have standing ih 
them trees which must have been left there when forests 
were cleared away, for many of them are now hundreds 
of years old. In the, wheat-growing part of the Prairie 
Provinces ‘trees are very rarely seen unless they have 
been specially planted, and even then in many parts 
they do not grow. In fact the story is told of one town 
where it is a favourite Sunday afternoon trip for the 
people to go out to see a tree which grows nearby! 

The fourth thing which we should notice is that, 
whereas in England fields next to each other usually 
have- different crops in them, this picture shows only 
one—wheat. Here we try fo keep our soils rich by 
planting crops in rotation: in Canada the soil was 
naturally so rich that little but wheat has ever been 
grown on it yet, but the land is now becoming poorer 
because of this. Don’t forget, too, that the Canadian 
farmer is content to get smaller crops than we should 
be from the same sized piece of ground. 

Just every now and again we have clear skies in this 
country, but ours, with others in north-western Europe, 
is one of the cloudiest parts of the world. Clouds, as you 
know from your science, are most often made of very 
small drops of water. The steam you sce coming out of 
the spout of your kettle is a small cloud. Very well, then, 
a cloudless sky means there is little water in the air which 
is likely to fall as rain. The land in this picture is dry, 
as indeed it should be for successful harvesting, but, if 
you lived there you would find that clouds were much 
rarer, and that it rained less often than it does in this 


country. 4 
When the farmer has cut and threshed his wheat, he 
puts it loose, like sand, into a lorry, and takes it to the 
nearest railway station. There it is sucked up into a tall 
building shaped like a thick arrow. From the elevator, 
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7! This is an aerial view of farm land in China, In t 
burial mounds. Notice the little 
they all bear the same crop ? 
number of people live on this land ? Where ar, 
telegraph poles ? roadways? lorries ? 


к he foreground are 
Strips of garden-like farm land. Do 
How do you know that a very large 


€ the farm machines ? 
gasworks 2 


ill you close your e in 
] t уез for a moment and try адай 
to see the picture like the one Bill sent to x in his 


letter ? Could you see that stretch of gently sloping 


Aus h the combine harvester in the middle о 
1 ake a small ship in a great sea? Did you see the two 
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men? Did you look at the clear sky ? Turn back agai 
and look at the picture. Did you pA it all right ? Good 
'Two other countries also have farms very similar in 
some ways to these in Canada's Prairie Próvinces—- 
Argentina and Australia. In fact to-day Argentina's 
export of wheat is often greater than Canada's. Both 
Argentina and Australia send large quantities of grain 
tous. Without that food from abroad you and I would 
most certainly starve. On the other hand the peoples of 
Canada, Australia and Argentina would miss our goods 
very much if we were not able to send them. Once 
ll of us in the world 


again we must remember that a. 
d in trade; we all need each 


to-day are very closely joine 
other's goods to make our lives as full as they ought 


to be. 
e 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


1 If your father has a garden ask him— 
(a) Could he make it grow twice as much if he worked twice 
as hard and spent twice as much time working in it ? 


(b) Does he plant anything in the autumn? Will it go on 
growing all winter ? Why? Would it in Canada ? 

2 Make a list and write the meaning against the following words:— 
prairies, self-sufficient, combine, elevator, freezing-point, 
threshing. Has any of them more than one meaning ? 

3 Arrangein their correct order and rewrite the following sentences: 


(1) After harrowing it he drills his seed. 

(2) Often a combine is used for this job. 

(3) Special steamers carry it to ports on the St. Lawfence such 
as Montreal. 

(4) In spring the prairie farmer hurries to plough his land. 

(5) The threshed wheat is carried to a local elevator. 

(6) He harvests the wheat as quickly as he can in the late 
summer. 

(7) Big railway trucks later carry the grain to Lake Superior 
ports. 
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From My Scrapbook 
CANADA RIDE 


[Г 1939, some six months before the war began, an 

Englishwoman named Mary Bosanquet landed in 
Canada. She was going to ride across the country on 
horseback, partly out of love of adventure, partly, out of 
love of horses. How she fared on hér journey she tells in 
a very interesting book called Canada Ride. 

She crossed the Prairies on that ride, and you may 
Ше to read just a little piece of what she wrote about 

em. 

“The harvest is good in this part of the country, and 
is in full swing everywhere. The fields are patterned 
with stooks, and at evening the warm farm kitchens are 
filled with sunburnt men.; They are recruited from all 


» Which lies only a hun- 


through fires, Th { | 
Splashed red а су Stand around us like beacons 


+ p, t ; c " 
Rea, Сазад Ride, Travel Book Club Edition, р. 103– 


7 4 
У kind permission of Messrs. W, & С. Foyle Ltd. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
WHAT PEOPLE ATE 


t came tumbling down áfter the 
rairies, and our farmers' loss was 
the town workers’ gain. Along with the improvements in 
transpoft which made the importing of cheap food pos- 
sible, went improved methods of milling the wheat, and 
strangely enough, this made flour which was a much 
poorer food. Let us go back first a little way to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to sce what food 
people ate then. 

Wages in the factories, 


HE price of whea 
opening up of the P 


as we know, were very poor. 
In the ** Hungry Forties фе years from 1840-50 that 
is—tlte general run of workers, earned perhaps 165.175. 
a week. Some earned more, but many must have earned 
much less. The children might have been given anything 
from a shilling to 35. 64. а week. It is true that the money 
would buy a good deal more in those days than it will 
to-day, but food was not so cheap as all that. The Corn 
Laws, you remember, kept out foreign wheat until the 
price of English wheat was 805. а quarter—or 24. a pound, 
and that is about twopence cheaper per pound than it is 
to-day. There was, you see. no cheap Canadian wheat. 
Even though houses were expensive and rent was high, 


even though coal was hat the workman of 
those days had to spend a bigger part of his wage on food 
than your father and mine. f this he could only 
afford to buy those kinds of food which filled bim and 
gave him energy. These were bread and potatoes, and 
in some places oatmeal. "There was little meat to be had: 

ted and in spite of 


refrigeration had still to be inven 
» Townshend there was 


Thomas Bakewell and “ Turni 

too little meat for poor people to be able to buy much of 

it. In the country, farm workers usually kept a pig ог 

two—but they sold the pork to the butcher. In the towns 
bacon fat might be used with 


a small piece of bacon or 
potatoes or bread to make them more tasty. 
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This is the way a country family of eleven people who 
earned altogether 175. 6d. spent their money in de. 
“They had potatoes from an allotment rented a 
about 24. a week, and in addition they bought:— 
I21 pounds of bread 
5 $ pound of bacon 
I ounce of tea В 
# pound of soap 
Rent was rs, 3d. and fuel 1s. 8d, Their food then was 


bread, water and potatoes, flavoured with a little bacon 
fat.” * 


How many pounds of bread per person is that each 
week ? Some of the eleven were children, of course, who 
did not eat so much as their older brothers and sisters 
and father and mother. How much brea 
each week? It was because of this t 
important for these people th 

€ as low as possible. It gives us the г 
Corn Laws were so bitterly hated by th 
at this time. 


сазоп why .the 
€ town worker 


ad been зо improved that а 
Penny post had been Started. Better transport together 


country had been growing, b 
abroad had been keeping Pace. Unhappily machines 
also made it possible to give us white bread. Yes— 
unhappily, as you shall see, 

/е eat wheaten bread 
that made of barley or tye. We eat white bread partly 
because we like t i 


* Sherwood Taylor: Centu of Science, 18, 0, p. 176. 
Reproduced by kind permi: Hit William Baseman Ltd. 
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first used by wealthier people. It was a badge { 
well-to-do, and ordinary folk wanted to have the on 
They did not think, or if they did in those days did not 
care, that the more wealthy people ate less bréad, and 
more of other things. Е 


Now, in the wheat grain, the outer layers contain an 


important yitamin—Vitamin В. But the outer layers, as 


you know, are brown. Ifyou want white bread you must 
mill the wheat carefully to take away the brown outer 
part. Before this time—1862—windmills were commonly 
used to drive great flat millstones one over the other, and 
the wheat was crushed between them, but the brown 
outer part was left with the meal. After 1862 roller mills, 
steam driven, came into use, and it became possible to 
make'whiter flour. Unhappily, vitamins and some impor- 
tant minerals such as calcium and iron were lost by 


this kind of grinding. 

Together with tea, and cheap jam, the white bread _ 
became the chief foods of the poorest workers. The 
effects are beginning just now to be left behind as the 
older people die. My Uncle Allan, and hundreds of 
thousands of his age, has bow legs, and his teeth went 
bad when he was quite young. Bones and teeth were 
soft because calcium was missing from the chief food. 
Because there was too little iron they also suffered from 
anemia, a disease which makes people thin and pale, 
and very quickly tired, and one which can most often 
be cured by medicines with some form of iron in them. 

We know to-day that if people live on good mixed 
foods, which together have in them some of all the things 
we spoke of in Chapter xxv, the lack of minerals and 
vitamins in the bread does not matter very much. Milk, 
fruit and vegetables make up for them. In his home in 
Oldham my Uncle Allan had no garden for fruit and 


vegetables. He worked long hours away from the sun- 
d his body to make Vita- 


light which would have helped h > 
min D for-himself. Canned fruits were rarer—in any 
case fresh foods are really better for you—and more 
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expensive sixty years ago, and meat was still not as often 
eaten as it is to-day. | 

‚ Му father tells me that when he was a little boy— 
that's more than Sixty years ago now—living in a small 
Derbyshire village, there was no butcher's shop. | 
"travelling butcher came round once a week. I asked him 
if he had meat every day. “ No,” he said.. “ We had 
it two or three times a weck. For breakfast I used to get 
oatcakes (made out of oatmeal) spread with dripping. 
For dinner we sometimes had a rabbit, sometimes fish, 
and sometimes meat.” He says that people then often 


ES Dot eat frozen meat because they thought it must 
е bad. 


1 Молас Огапдез from Palestine, Sout 
Africa and California. Food also became less expensive 
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THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


mother if she can tell you how she spends her housc- 
keeping money each week. Is there any food of which she wou]d 
buy more if she could afford it? Compare her answer with the 
farm labourer's weekly budget. (See р. 204). 

chilled, or frozen meat ? 


1 Ask your 


2 Would your mother prefer to buy fresh, 
Why? , > 

3 Look in the windows of y 
advertisements showing where some о 


our butcher’s shop. Are there any 
f the meat he sells comes 


from ? 
4 What foods have the following countries or towns before their 
names:— 
Bovril, Worcester, Cheddar, 


Spanish, Brazil, Jaffa, Cuban, 
Stilton, Yorkshire. Why are these places famous Го 


kintls of foods ? у Л 


г their special 


24 N го 
SS AN 

2r Dept. of Extenslon N = 
" SERVICE. = D 


S ut 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
A VISIT TO A FARM 


E WAS already getting colder as I set off for Westfields 

Farm late in the afternoon one day in January. The 
sun was slanting down behind the trees on my right. 
Rooks in a tall elm were caw-cawiny to one another, and 
а good way off a dog barked. Sounds came very clearly 
through the still frosty air. Though winter is supposed 
to be a dead season in the country there was plenty to 
see and to think about, and it didn’t seem very long 
before I was opening the white gate to the farm drive. 
A couple of minutes later I was ringing the door bell. 
Mrs. Houson came to ask me in, sat me down in a chair 
by the fire, and went off to find Mr. Houson. You see, 


I had come to the farm because I wanted to know about 
it so that I could tell you later on. 


twenty-past 
quick about this. Гуе got so 
beginning? How big is th 
and so оп? > 

“Well,” said Mr. Houson, “ we've ot 233 acres here 
of mostly heavy darkish brown clay land. AL the moment 
ninety-five acres are ploughed, but normally we wouldn’t 
D more than twenty: all the rest would be grass." 
war,’ PT ee I suppose you mean ‘before the 


" Yes, before the war we К | t 

2 с ере а bit ploughed for roo 
crops, Clover and oats for the deg dea We used quite 
a e of imported feeding stuffs for them as well. But no! 
an neve "ve 
awe т remember as much ploughed land as we'v 
«oc What about. Totation, Mr. Houson?” I asked. 
The boys and girls have learnt about that, and I think 
they would be interested to know how you manage it- у 
Well,” said Mr. Houson, slowly, “ it's a bit difficult: 
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we do and we don't, so to speak. At the mom 

made to grow so much wheat by the и. SNO 
i£ I followed every wheat-crop with roots T should have 
much too many for the number of cattle I cari keep on 
the grass I've got left. So I take perhaps three crops of 
wheat off the same land three harvests following, and 
then plant clover or,beans or roots for a year to give it 
a rest. But you know, even to-day we sometimes give 
land a complete rest—leave it fallow, as you might say. 
for a year. One thing we shouldn't do is to put in crops 
of clover or roots following one another. Normally on 
our bit of ploughed land we'd follow something like a 
four course rotation—wheat for straw and grain: roots 
for feeding to stock, oats for straw and stock, and clover 


for winter fodder.” 3 
* Does that mean," I askéd, "that you are getting 


poorer and poorer wheat crops 2 ” 
* No," Mr. Houson replied. “ You can plant the 
for a few years without 


same crop on the same piece 

its making much difference. We've had very good 
crops off this land without much trouble because it 
hadn't been ploughed up—oh, for donkey's years." 

* About how much is a good crop?” I wanted to know. 

* Oh," he said, “ let's зее—40–45 bushels to the acre, 
or, as we'd say it now, about 26 cwts.” 

© So the war has made quite a bit of difference to you, 
has it ? " I said. 

** Yes," he replied, “ in more ways than one. We've 
got a tractor now—a Fordson—but we could not really 
do without the three horses we still keep. 'They are more 
suitable for some jobs, I think. Then this year I hired 
a combine from my cousin, who bought it during the 


war, to do my harvesting." 
«А combine?” I said. , . 
* Yes, you know the sort of machine hey e pe 
threshes 


using in Canada for years. It cuts the ears ап 
them all at-the same time. Of course, it leaves the straw 


standing, so you either burn that off, or if you want it 
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Notice how the sheaves are dropped by the machine. What is the purpose of the paddle-wheel like fitting? 
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you can use a 5 baler’ which picks up the straw after it 
has been cut in the usual way, and packs it into big 


square bales.” 
» What did you do with yours this year ? " 1 asked.* 
We burnt it off. The ashes are quite good for the 

did not need it for cattle-bedding and 


soi, and we 
manure as we had plenty left over from last year.” 
How élse has the war affected you ? ? T enquired. 


“ Well," he said, ©“ another thing is that we can’t have 
all the special cattle feed we used to be able to buy.” 
Here Mrs. Houson, who, like most farmers’ wives, is 


very interested in her husband’s job, and who had been 
said, “ Cows are rationed, 


listening to our conversation, 
too, you see. You have coupons only for the amount of 
milk eyou get. More milk—and after a time, more 
coupons—but now they get very little ‘cake.’ ” 
“Cotton seed саке? ? I said quickly. 
** Yes, cotton seed and other kinds, too," she went on. 
** They have to make do with oats, clover, swedes, man- 


golds and hay." 

* How much milk are you getting now ?” I asked. 
** We've got twenty cows in milk and so we're getting 

about thirty-five gallons a day now. Of course, in 

spring when we can get them out of the sheds again 


we'll be getting sixty to seventy gallons." 
“Ts it any special grade of milk—Grade A or Т.Т.” 


I wanted to know. 
* We don’t call it Grade A now: it’s ‘Accredited.’ 


Yes, ours is Accredited,” said Mr. Houson. ^ 
? Т asked. 


“What does that mean exactly ? К 
Mis. Houson said, “ It means that the County Council 


sends round inspectors to take samples of the milk—they 
tter of fact: the milk has to 


were in this morning as a ma 
have so much fat in it and be free from certain germs, 
and so on. They issue a license for that, and then of 
course the vet. calls, doesn't he ? ” she said, speaking to 


Mr. Houson. 
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** Yes," he said, “the vet. calls every three months or 


so to see that the cows are healthy." 
What happens to your thirty-five gallons ?? was my 
next question. 

* Oh," Mr. Houson replied, “we put that in churns 
out оп, the roadside, and а lorry comes along about 8.30 
each morning and picks up the full and drops us empty 
ones. It's a bit easier than in my father's younger days 
when they had to drive the two and a half miles into 
Droitwich Station with it in a float. If they looked like 
being late for the train—well, there was a scurry round. 
It still all goes to a dairy in Birmingham." 

«с 'That'd be about seventeen miles away, 


I said. 
РА Yes,” he went on “about shat. Then they pasteurise 
it, bottle it, and send it out to customers—and to 


schools,” he added, nodding at me. 


E 


І suppose,” 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 

If you know a farmer will you ask him some of the questions I 
asked Mr. Houson, such as “ How big is your farm?” ‘ How 
much of it is grassland?” “ Ноу many cattle, sheep, pigs, 
have you?” “ Have you electric supply in the farm 62 ДОО 
you use а milking machine ? " 
Try to visit a farm. Notice what crop 
is any special reason why they are growi 
are the meadows near a stream ? 

e 


= 


s аге growing. Ask if there 
ng there. For example, 


ю 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
,AN ENGLISH FARM (continued) 


Ms OUSON went out to fetch a map of the farm—th¢ 
ane oa an see оп р. 216 to which I have ad а 
y in whic is used this year. It was ve 
а сае sale of the farm, and fier 
SatunfrQro. “That was just а 
War. Food had been even Sa B. 
I г: rationing b uch lon 
aft Po cep 
XT маг broke out, and once, in i 1 ШЕ country Wh 
туаНоп because of the Ad 
scant high priced food, too; ап 
grew it was Very valuable, so онсе 
Some of their land at this time. The 7n jess 
jin eens Hee * Mr. Houson’s farm had uer | 
l an now: -nine inste 
ninety-five acres, Ow: only forty-nine in 


arked on the map be is a brick works; 
i yond the canal is a bric 
and when T asked how it was that the farmhouse ай 
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buildings had electric lighting Mr. Houson explai 
that a power cable (marked dn the map for ES 
through the farm to the brickworks passing very close £o 
the back of the buildings. I knew that it was quite 
unusual to find a farm in this ceuntry with electric 
power. I wanted to know if they had a milking machine 
as they had electricity, and I was told that they had not. 
The reason is that Mr. Houson still has working for him 
four good men: one has been there forty-four years, one 
twenty-seven, and another twenty: they are all used to 
milking by hand, but, as he said, when these men go a 
be put in because there are 


milking machine will have to 
-day who want to work on the land. 


so few young men to 
Thrée of the men live in the cottages marked on the 
тар°пеаг the bottom of the,farm drive. The cottages 
belong to the farm, and they looked quite good ones— 
bricks from the brickworks and tiled roofs—but I was 
told that they had been built before Mr. Houson's 
grandfather came to the farm in 1882. They are not 
fitted with gas or electricity. Oil is used for lighting and 
cooking. They have no running water: what they need 
they have to pump. Each cottage has a fair-sized garden 
with a pig-sty. The men keep some poultry and they 
can buy milk from the farm at wholesale prices. They 
w ог two of their own potatoes in the 


usually grow a ro 
potato field. 

I asked Mrs. Houson to give me the lady's point of 

she said, “Чо 

d two miles to Droitwich, 


view on difficulties. “ It’s a bit awkward," 
get about from here. It's a goo 
There are no buses 


and there are no shops nearer. 
except one which goes through to Worcester—about 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 


nine miles away—on : 
days. It leaves here about ten in the morning and gets 
you back about half-past four.” у 

I was interested to know how the children got to 
school. 

** Oh well,” she said, *there's only Margaret from the 
cottages, and she goes by the school bus into Droitwich. 
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Based on the О), 
ој the Соттоп, 


rdnance Sury, Map, with the sanction 
er of His Маје Stationery Office. 


e ae su n rposes Wi 
orks and Weste, y vhat pu igns 
the railway lines and canals Бе used? Look ar, For what pur the Td 
ards, land, electric Supply dens 
У а double line) Paths (shown by dotted earby 
Could You draw а ар of your house in its district, or that of a Su the 
farm 5 owing how the fields are used? Your teacher will tell Yo can 
7365, bridges and Other signs you may need, or y 
nd them yourself from the key of an Or, nance Survey map. 
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We've not felt quite so cut off from everything si 
Houson's father had the telephone Б ne 
when was it now? 1933, I believe.” ^ 

For the first time in his memory there were, Mr. 
Houson said, no sheep on the farm.. Usually they mixed 
in a bit of everything, but the sheep were sold eff after 
the heavy.snow in 1947 when so many sheep were killed 
on the Pennine Moors and the Welsh mountains. 

That led us to talk of the old days. Mr. Houson's 
grandfather had come to this farm in 1882. “It had 
been let go to rack and ruin for two years before that," 
Mr. Houson said. “ Nobody lived in the house, and 
when they first came here the farm was overgrown 
plough land.” We worked out that 1882 was nine years 
after the beginning of the Great Depression, as it was 


called, when partly because of the opening up of the 
too low to make it worth 


prairies, the price of corn was 
growing on land like this, and Mrs. Houson remembered 
hearing that grandfather had sown the land down to 
grass, and had begun to keep dairy cows. 

Grandma had worked very hard in those days making 
cheese and butter, and looking after the poultry, and 
taking things down to Droitwich and Worcester markets. 
It was more difficult to move liquid milk about then. 

* That means then, Mr. Houson,” I said, “that the 


cowsheds go back to 1882 or 1883.” 

* Yes," he said. “ They are old buildings. They’re 
still sound enough, but, of course, they’re not just as 
good as they could be. The cooler for the milkeis a long 
way from them, and it’s a bit of a waste of time to have 
to bring the milk up to it. The house and stables and 
other buildings are even older than the cowsheds. Yes, 
my grandfather was the first man to sell milk in this 
parish.” 3 M 

Mr. Houson had to go and help with the milking — 
the cattle are milked twice each day at about 6.30 in the 
morning and between 4 and 4.30 11 the afternoon, sum- 
mer and winter. In between times the farmer and his 
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men do dozens of different jobs—cleaning out cowsheds 
and pig-sties, feeding the animals, ploughing in t 
autumn, ,harrowing, planting, rolling, hay-making; 
harvesting, getting in root crops, trimming hedge з 
opening the drains in the fields, and doing odd Jobs aboni 
the buildings. Isat awhile in the firelight talking of t ^ 
busy life, and then, before I left for kome I asked if ther 
was any message from the farm for you. d 
“Yes,” Mrs. Houson said, “ you can tell the boys an 
girls that we had а number of boys from a Birmingham 
Life Brigade staying here last summer. They had a Mo 
good time, too, and also, in between swimming in the 
canal of course, they did some very useful work for us. 
Tell them we hope they'll be able to enjoy the same 
some day, and ask them, please, to look after the flowers 
and birds in the country when they do come.” _ 
t was colder still on the way back, but my mind was 
"I said to myself, “ Mr. He 
à : &reat changes which have пое 
English farming in the last Seventy years. First the lan 
Was Overgrown with weeds when wheat became d 
cheap to be a 5004 crop to grow. "Then grandfather an 
grandmother had ma € butter and cheese, and be 
that had gone out as Danish and Dutch dairy goods ha 
come in; so the farm was turned over to milk producing; 
and it’s been like t at ever since except in the two 
world wars, Well, I don’t know whether we towns- 
people ought to let all that ploughed land be seeded 
, down again. It looks as though we've got to go on 
growing more food fo ourselves and getting less from 
abroad from now on.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE FARMER'S YEAR 


8 = e 
Me: people in Britain to-day live in the towns. We 


: usually think ofthe weather азђе а fine or as being 

a nuisance, and we often do not realise that there are over 
half a million people who live much closer to natural 
things than we do, to whom weather is very real and 
very important. Many of us who are townsfolk have 
allotments or gardens: then we often know that it is too 
dry for our crops to grow, but our plots are small enough 
for us to be able to carry water to them in а сап. The 
farmer cannot do this. ‘Then, too, we may start some of 
our plants in a frame or a greenhouse: this again the 
farmer cannot do. He must be at the mercy of the 
weather in spite of all that can be done to help him. He 
fits his work into the seasons: he sows his crops and 
reaps his harvests, good or bad, according to the time of 
the year, and this is true, whether we speak of Canadian, 
Argentine or British farmers. All some of us realise is 
the year some things are more 

ks to easy transport and refrigeration, 
have to do without the 


produce of the summer, our own or somebody else's. 
Suppose that it is early springtime. The days are 
getting longer: you have tea in the daylight, and soon 


there will be no need to have breakfast by gas or electric 
r, and the first buds begin 


light. The air becomes warme à 
to open, and the first mating birds to sing! Аз the hedges 
begin to grow green, so the wheat planted last autumn 
begins to shoot UP. Some land is ploughed, and the 
tractor chugs away sending smoke-rings out of its ра 
pipe as it pulls the four-furrow plough: or a team i 
sweating horses drag а single or double furrow ploug 

across the field. Crows an birds follow, fighting 


í by the loughshare in the 
Buda ewe ci ro Бой fete will follow har- 


shining rows of the furrows. 
rows Sud drills planting oats, beans, barley, mangolds 
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and swedes. The cows begin to stay out of the sheds all 
day to browse lazily in the new growth of grass. They 
begin to give more milk. The little black-faced lambs, 
with their long tails and short curly wool, frisk and play 


“ Pm the king of the castle > on any little motind in the 
field, while the old ewes in heavy grey fleeces go quietly on 
with their feeding. Calves are about already,.staring at 
us, and warily putting their hornless heads down and 
splaying their forelegs ready to butt us if we look threat- 
ening as we go by. 


Towards the end of June the hay should be ready to 
cut. The 1 i i 


armer’s boys and girls ride in the 
ep sweet-scented ha А 3 


- IF it rains after the hay is cut 
the farmer has to wai few days fic fee it Фу out 


enough wadays 

w p may be replaced By a к a 
waich not only cuts the heads off the grain but which 
ame ime, Е я аге 

carted to the farmyard and bui ary the s emi the 
grain is not threshed until later in the year when work in 
the fields is less Pressing, or jg held up by bad weather. 
After the oat harvest, wheat and barley flow when the 
long days ofsummer begin to give Way to the niellow, soft 
days of early autumn. Soon apples апа pears will be ripe 
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In the orchard. ‘Blackberry time, too, comes and goes. A 
little later the children gather hazelnuts from the hedges. 
The root crops have still to be got in. The mangolds, 
swedes and turnips are pulled out of the grotind ‘‘top- 
ped,” that, is, the leafy tops are cut off, and the roots are 
tossed into heaps from which they are later thrown into 
a cart with the help of a fork specially blunted with little 
metal balls at the ends of the prongs. They are carried 
away and, if they are not wanted at once, are built into 
a long clamp which is thatched over with deep straw 
to protect them. 
In November, autumn ploughing begins. The farmer 
sows his winter wheat. In a few weeks the tips of the 
new wheat will begin to show bright green against the 
earth: the seedlings will go on growing slowly through 
our mild winter ready to put on a fresh spurt in the | 
springtime. The cattle spend much of the day indoors 
now, feeding on oats and hay, clover and beans, swedes, 
mángolds and kale, and a bit of special seed cake when 
they can get it. They are driven out to the pond to 
drink, though modern farms often have water laid on 
to the cowsheds and each cow may have a little bowl in 
her stali. When she pushes her muzzle into the bowl she 
knocks down a sort of weight which allows water to well 
up into the bowl. Perhaps the threshing gang will arrive 
and the grain stacks will be opened again so that oats, 
barley and wheat can be put through the machine and 
the grain knocked out of the ear. Once it used to be 
done by hand with a flail—two pieces of stick joined in 
the middle with a piece of leather: the grain was put on 
the floor and beaten with the flail so that the grain was 
knocked out of the ear. Often in China a bunch of grain 
is knocked against a sloping board: the straw stays 1n 
the beater's hand but the grain falls down the slope into 


a box or basket. 4 

Whether it is winter or summer the animals on the 
fain all have to be fed and cared for. The cows have to 
be milked twice a day. The pigs gct their swill and the 
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fowls which scratch in the rickyard for grain or peck the 
cabbage in the garden, get their meal. There is never 
any time in the farmer's year when he can say, “ There 
is'nothing more to be done ; ГИ go fora holiday." The 
factory wheels may stop, but the cows have to he milked: 
the office may shut down, but the hens go on laying. 
Yes: it is a full life but I doubt if most of them would 
willingly change with your father and mine іп the town, 


though neither would get on very well without the other, 
would he? 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 
1 Make a calendar of the farmers’ year. 


2 (а) When does your father di 
(b) When does he grease-ban 
(c) Why does he not grow w] 


g his garden ? Why ? 
d his trees ? Why? 
heat in your garden ? 
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Of the ye: re be ven back to the farm for milking, At what season 
year was this picture taken? Look carefully at the trees in the distance 
> 


bey, 
yond the cows, Can you say what they mark? 
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From My Scrapbook 
NEWS CHRONICLE, Jan. goth 


p 


77 Mr. Peck, the Shepherd, 


D S к kind of 80%, Mr. Peck is weari ng? 
CE МОСК, and the girls will pe able to 
REM zs from their sewing lessons. 
i € gett : i: - 
what is Mr, Peck standing in the Чез milk? Ne 
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CHAPTER XL 
OTHER FARMERS AND THEIR WORK 


ees are many farms in England rather like the 
_Housgn’s. They are called mixed farms because both 
animals and crops are kept and gfown there. Though 
there.are many like it, there is hone exactly the same, 
and if we travelled all over the British Isles we should 
find that in different parts the farmer's work was made 
to fit in with his different surroundings. In the chapter 
on Woollens we spoke of the moors. They are, we said, 
high rough country covered with bilberries and heather, 
bracken and gorse, and short wiry grasses. Only down 
in the hollows sheltered from the wind will trees grow, 
and, it is there too that we should find the stone-built 
whitewashed houses of the sleep farmers. On these high 
moors there are no hedges, but dry stone walls have been 
built instead. They are called *drystone" because the 
flåt pieces of stone of which they are made have no 
mortar between them. They are often built high so that 


the sheep cannot jump over them. They are to keep the 
sheep away from such crops as are grown on the farm 
in the sheltered hollows or valleys. The fields are gen- 
erally small, and they grow oats, swedes and mangolds, 
which can be used for sheep in the winter months though 
porridge and oat-cakes are, with potatoes, an important 
part of the food of the people. Right up on the moors 
there are no walls at all, and here in the summer months 
the sheep roam where they will, but in the harsh, wild 
winters they are brought down nearer the farfns. , 
"Perhaps the busiest times of the sheep-farmers year 
are at lambing in the early spring and shearing 1n July. 
The shepherd and his dog are out and about at all hours 


when the ewes are having their lambs. Sometimes the 
re the new-born 


sheep are folded down by the farm whe 

lambs can be sheltered from the wind by hurdles laced 
with straw and built up into square enclosures. In July, 
when the weather is warm, the sheep are driven down 
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from the high moors into the fields by the farms. Nd 
bours often come to help one another with the yon 
shearing them, which, unlike that in Australia, 1s Ben 
out of doors with hand shears. These are not like ae 
shears with which you have to use both hands: 


look like a U and the insides of the legs are made into 


scissor blades. Holding these in one hand, the shearer 


A s s hack 
has the other free to hold the sheep still on its 
between his knees while he shears it. How small А 
sheep are without their heavy fleeces and how they г 


Shivering away, only to be caught and dipped into a 
special bath whi in i i 


ch has in it a poison for killing the ticks 
and other insects hidi 


. might p « Gar- 
den of England,” thet also find, notably in the 


ount land was 
planted With orchards ог m уор Kent, that the la 


4g and planted much as your 
ather an mine dj : р for 
Vegetables. '8 their gardens and plant them 

А ham, wh, . le used, 
in the springtime, to dr; ere I once lived, peop 

five miles away. I 
old abbey church with a 
blossom time, you coul 
Several miles over а White sea of fragrant plum-blossom- 

t wasa Very beau 7 Е 


tiful sight. You might think that once 
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78 А scene on а farm not far from my home. When was the picture taken? What kind of trees are these? Ts it usual to 
grow grass between the rows of trees in an orchard? 


D 
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5 y 
they were lanted, trees and bushes would need ver 
little care, es you would be wrong. In the Eum се 
trees are grease-banded or limewashed to prevent pee 
crawling up the tree from the ground. Always the 
and bushes are being s cted 
from getting at the fruit. Óften the bushes are prote 
from birds by netting 
Week, from about the 


а motor-bik, 
patch. Мо 
New potatoes Strawberries and daffodils come from 
the South-west of our coun: 
warmed patches of | nestle down between the 
and Cornwall. 


for the ¢ incoln on the 
€ast coast, Holland is he part E thy ens nearest to 
ү the Wash is that part of the O 

ens, ot 1 

connection with Hereward Pa ee marshy 
patches have now been drained and most of the lan 
here 15 Very fertile, T the days before the war you 
might, in springtime, have seen fields carpeted over wit 
tulips and other flowers, but just now the land is toO 


much needed for growing Wheat, potatoes, and sugar- 
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beet. It is very flat country, and the soil is very rich. 
The amount of rain is sniall, and it is the nearest to the 
vast Canadian prairies we could see in this tiny country. 
In some parts there are no hedges at all because cattle 
and sheep;are not kept; only crops are grown. This is 
the most important part of Britain for producing wheat, 
sugar-beet and potatoes. | 

Some other parts of our country are famous for beef 
cattle. These are especially important in Herefordshire 
and Aberdeenshire. You will remember that Hereford- 
shire cattle are still sold to Argentina so as to improve 
their herds there. 

In the last thirty years or so much land in this country 
has been used for growing fruits or vegetables, or taken 
for poultry farms. That is because we have begun to ask 
for more and more of those fo8ds which protect us from 
illnesses like colds and influenza, and also because, even 
with quick transport and refrigeration, farmers in other 
countries cannot get soft fruits and liquid milk to our 
markets in good condition. They can send us hard fruits 
like apples and pears and carefully packed thick-skinned 
fruits like oranges and grapefruits. They can send us 
butter from as far away as New Zealand, and cheese 
from Canada, but our farmers and growers still have the 
great advantage of nearness over all of them for the 
selling of soft fruits and liquid milk in our markets. 


THINGS FOR YOU TO DO 


and and Wales. Show where the various 
f in this chapter are carried on. 


Make a map of Engl 
kinds of farming spoken o 
Perhaps your teacher will let you show how you would hold a 
sheep while you were shearing it. 

Could you write a little story about Bob, a sheep dog which 
saved a lamb that was lost ? 


What are—drystone walls, gorse, 
Fens, influenza, refrigeration ? 


ю 


оо 


hurdles, ticks, greasc-bands, 


> 
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CHAPTER XLI 
MY SISTER'S BUDGET 


I WANTED to know how my sister spent her housekeeping 


. s h 
money each week and she gave me theslist enr 
is written out below. Аз you will see, it is for two p 
only—for my 


: e 
sister and her husband. To give bine 
comparison, I have written out again the list o i 
the farm labourer of 1840 bought with his moncy, 


he 
his, you remember, was for eleven people. Here are {1 
two lists side by side: — 


My Sisrer’s: 1948 


Farm LABourer’s: 1840 
(for two people) 


(for eleven people) 


[too ih И. а Ы 
Rent 16 11¢ тв 
Fire 9 2 18 
Milk І 8 (from farm), 
Bread 9 5 IO о (121-Ibs.) 
Стосегу HES tO то (1-Ъ. Ъасоп) 
Fish 2 6 
Meat 2 0 
Greengrocery Бо 2 (Rent Юг 
garden) 
Sundries кв Б 3 5 Teaand . 
Sundries 
———— хаи 
Laj ү 17 6 


А In my sister’s list I have in 
1185 as cakes, past 

might buy at a 25 Yon 

spends only а small part of 

the baker's аз Compared 

labourer Spent 


cluded with bread, such 

and anything else Te 
€t it is quite clear that a 
her housekeeping money m 
with the amount the fbi 
оп bread. He spent more than half т 
money on bread and most probably he bought flour fo 
his wife who did the baking herself’ 

The second thing you might notice is that food to-day 
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is much more varied. Fish has come into it mainly 
because of quick, cheap transport and refrigeration. 
The grocery includes many different things from dried 
fruits, such as raisins, sultanas and prunes, to sugar 
bacon, cheese, eggs, butter and margarine according to 
the ration book allowances. Meat is also show in my 
sister’s list, and in the 5s. spent at the greengrocer's are 
many things the labourer had never even heard of, such 
as oranges, grapefruit, and (if they can be bought) 
bananas. 

The word “sundries” again covers many little sums 
paid out for things the farm labourer would never have 
bought, or might never have heard of. Such things are 
newspapers and weekly papers, 25. 1d. I don’t suppose 
the farm labourer could read anyway. Telephone 25. 
The telephone was not invented until 1876. Insurance 

‚ He would not know anything of insurance. Clothes 
55. The farm labourer’s were almost certainly in a very 
poor state, and his children most likely did not wear 


boots. d е 
notice, too, that the cottage 1n which the farm 


Do you 
labourer lived had cleven people in it? You may 
remember that my mother's photograph on p. 100 shows 


five people, and that there are two other brothers, 
Edwin and Fred, who are not shown there. That makes, 
with my mother’s father and mother, nine people living 
in the same house, and that was in 1891. My mother had 
only two children, and only one of her sisters and brothers 
has had three children; the rest have two or none at 
all. My sister has no children: I have no children. · 
This shows, doesn’t it ?—that the number of people in 
the country Was growing Very, very quickly during the 
nineteenth century, but people have been having smaller 
families for some years now, 50 there are many more 
older people and far fewer children than there used to be. 
There is just one thing mor I want you to sce for 
yourselves from t 840 had 


he two lists. Eleven people in 1 
altogether between them 175. 64.; to-day two people 
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S. i d. 
have £4 115. od.—that is not counting ghar is P 
My sister has a good, cheap house, which s ra ТЕ Ба 
husband were beginning to buy before the улы ee 
gas, electricity, a pleasant bathroom and ор m 
In the house there is Space and comfort and ue Mee 
are good furniture, books, and a wireless set; t e e: 
Carpets on the floors and pictures—not very BS outer 
I think—but pictures on the walls. The farm la incid 
in 1840 probably had а very small thatched cottage ha 
damp plaster wa]ls: if he wanted water he pump 
from the well or fetched it from th 


more plentiful, more beautiful, and 
cheap. Houses are better, th 


d unhealth 


Без. The difference ee 
Jn 4 175. Id. is à difference of “standar 
Iving” as we 5 i 


hould call it. Money will buy less to-day 
of some things than it did in 18 0, ү RSEN the real 


wealth of the nation—the things we have for our use and 


{0 агра Increased enormously over the last опе 
hundred years, 


THINGS FOR yoy TO DO he 
H i t 
lin. wide, the first qin. long, о 

i a5. The first show the farm labourer's wage 
1840 (175. 6a. 1з fof £1) ; the second re te sister’s household 
expenses. Divide tha acctangles into parts according to ho 
much was Spent on each thing, 

Add a third ге 


housekeeping m 


ю 


Я er 
“tangle to show how your mother spends h 
oney, 
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CHAPTER XLI 
-YOUR FATHER AND MINE—AGAIN 


NC father and mine have come a very long way 
since «he days when they might have been expected 
to build their own houses, spin, and weave their own 
clothes, collect, huit, or grow their own food. Nowadays 
many men have jobs which do not seem to be particularly 
connected with filling these three most important 
wants—shelter, clothing and food, and yet, as we saw 
right at the beginning of the book, every man is really 
working to get these things for himself and his family 
through the money which he earns each week. How does 
this come about ? 

First we must know that everybody somehow or 
another helps somebody else. Let us start with the 
farmer whose milk we drink. Before we can get it where 
we need it, in our homes, the milkman has to bring it to 
us. Perhaps he carries it on a cart. Before he could get 
a cart somebody had to make it. Perhaps the cart has 
steel-rimmed wheels. Before it could have stecl-rimmed 
wheels somebody had to dig the iron ore, and the coal 
to make the steel. Before the coal could be dug some- 
body had to make a shaft lined with bricks for the 
miner’s cage to go down. Before you could have a brick- 


lined shaft somebody had to dig the clay to make the 
bricks. Now, digging clay to make bricks may not seem 
ith the milk we get in the 


to you, or me, connected wi 
morning. But you see it is. If we follow out how any 
of the food, clothing and shelter we need are brought to 
us we shall find the same thing: it goes а long, long way 
from the starting point, and we shall find thousands of 
different workpeople co-operating. The division of 
labour ought really to be called—the co-operation of 
labour. f 

It would be very difficult for us if the man who dug 
clay for the bricks had to exchange the bricks for some 
coal, and take the coal to the forge to get some steel to 
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carry to the man who made the cart and went with him 
to the milkman, so that they could all ask the farmer for 
а pint of milk as their share for the work they did. You 
сап'ѕее how silly that would be: so, how do we manage 
instead? Everyone gets paid for the work he does, and 
the money is really а short cut to the things the worker 
needs to live. There was а time when every тап pro- 
duced everything he wanted for himself; then money 
was not needed. In the self-sufficient open field village 
money was only a little used, because people grew or 
made most of what they wanted for themselves; but 
where labour is divided between as many people as it 15 
now, it would be quite impossible to live without money. 

Suppose you have six glass marbles, and your friend 
has three foreign stamps which you would rather have 


than the marbles ; what would you do? Oh, would you ? 


ie Ug У need so much— dolls an 
О P E 8, for example. Because your friend canno 
itl fan etai to buy now, he can save the mon a 
Pole on En stol—that is, the money oe 
REN о § valuable. So then, mora 
eru we have many things to 
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exchanged, and there are many things to be exchanged 
wherever there are millions of people doing hundreds of 
different jobs. 

Your father and mine now spend their working fives 
making.things in factories not only so that those things 
can be used in this country but so that they can be sent 
across the seas to be exchanged for wood for our houses, 
wool and cotton for our clothes, tea for our tea-pots, 
meat, wheat and cheese for us to eat. Do we gain any- 
thing by doing this? Yes, we do. Quite certainly we 
gain some things—those things, for example, such as 
cotton and tea, which we could not grow for ourselves 
anyway. We should have to do without them if there 
were not trade between us and other countries, or as we 
sheuld say, international trade. We gain also because 
while we can do some things better than other countries 
can—such as making railway engines for Argentina— 
they can do some things better than we can—such as 


Argentina’s keeping beef cattle for our meat. The 
Argentine gets more engines than if she made her own, 
and we get more meat in exchange than if we produced 
our own. It is much the same as each man doing a job 
at which he is specially good. Adding their work together 
the men who specialise make more than if all of them did 


all jobs. t | | 
In the past we have been very good at making things, 
and perhaps less good at growing things. It has paid us 
well to specialise in what we could do best. You have 
became the 


seen how, in the nineteenth century, Britain 
cotton and woollen 


“ Workshop of the World," making 
cloth, and a host of other things for the rest of the world. 
14 now wants our 


Unhappily for us the rest of the wor 
pini other countries have learnt, 


goods less than it did, for р 
often from us, how to make what they need by using 
their own coal, their own iron, or their own water power. 
We saw that Japan began to make cotton cloth more 
cheaply.than we co d. Canada, Australia, and India, 
too, have begun to make many of the things they used to 
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buy from us. If we cannot sell, we cannot buy, and so 
we have less than we had. Only by working harder in 
our factories can your father and mine produce chéaper 
goods which will still be bought by people abroad in 
exchange for the food, cotton and wool we mast have 
to go on-living as well as we did. We shall probably 
always have to buy less food from abroad from now оп, 
and so we shall have to get our farmers to grow more 
for us, but we shall never again be self-sufficient. In my 
lifetime and in yours, our country will have to go on 
making much more than we ourselves need, so that we 
can get m return the raw materials for making still more 
things, and the food without which we could not live. 


t 
у 
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yOR THE LAST TIME 1 г 
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О Noz upon a time, thousands of years ago, men using 
sticks and stones hunted through the forests which in 
those days covered much ofour country. Often the men, 
their wives and children, went hungry. Their clothes 
were skins and their homes were rough shelters of 
branches and leaves. To-day, where they roamed, the 
tractor roars across the fields dragging a three-furrow 
plough to begin the growing of grain which may be 
stored a year or more before it is eaten. The man who 
drives the tractor wears clothes of cotton from the U.S.A. 
and wool from Australia, and he lives with his wife and 


children in a house built solidly of brick and tile, glass 


and cement. 

In the course of these thousands of years, men in these 
Yslands have come less and less to depend upon chance 
for a living. They know that to-morrow there will be 
food to eat and milk to drink. They know that if their 
clothes are burnt in the night they can still be sure of 
being able to get more in the morning. Our lives have 
become more and more safe as we have learnt to use the 
h which Nature surrounds us. Our 
owledge since we learnt 
our food supplies have 
d become safe since we learnt 
plant-food back into the soil. 
ill always be more, still to be 
s failed to learn has been 


tools are improved out of all kn 


much of the story of this book: А 
Something else has b i s Ec 
thousands of years. deci 


bigger groups. 
i d { is wife, and two or three 
lived with a small family, His wi able to look after 


children. When the childre 
themselves they had to go somewhere else because, by 
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hunting, only a few people could live off a very аге 
area, and even then they had to keep on the move fol- 
lowing the game on which they lived. Then, when e 
learnt to tame animals they lived, as the Kaffirs do 
to-day, in clans and tribes be 
ive off à smaller area, by h à 
Laws had to be made to control the aétions of those^who 
were unmindful of their neighbours, 
away their n 

became still 


About which we have pues 
ou will remember that by 1 
en in return for duties to some 
ТЇШЇ person, until the King, who Was 

0-day, under a democratic 


is the Fey А 
land and'power were giv 
still more ‘powe 

master of all 


с System. Men cannot go 
on long living together unless there is some control of 
some kind—even in а classroom! 


father and mine and by their neighbours. To-day the 
government which they ch 


choose, and which 
House of Commons, or the 1 


^ 


* *FOR THE LAST TIME 


children, to school, give you free meals and will say how 
long you will be allowed to work. They pay a policeman 
and a doctor to look after you, a hospital to be in when 
you are sick, and a park to walk in when you ‘are well— 
oh, and kests.of other things, too. , E 

We in Britain have not always worked together, but 
you have seen enough in this book to show you that your 
father depends on mine, and my father depends on 
yours. Somehow in this work-a-day life, they belong 
together, and though they may not know one another, 
and live 300 miles apart, what your father does affects 
my father just as what my father does affects yours. 
When you grow up it will still be the same, only you will 
be the people we have been talking about as Your 


Father and Mine. 5 
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